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A note of appreciation for hospitality enjoyed; one in acknowledgment of a gift or favor; a letter that marks a 
birthday or anniversary, or conveys congratulations on an advancement earned or honors well won—all single 
you out for your thoughtfulness and return a measure of gratitude far in excess of the effort expended. « Paper 
plays an important part in all such notes and letters, for by its character and quality is the compliment fully 
paid. For all these occasions, we would nominate papers by Crane, for the character of Crane’s was fixed at the 
establishment of our first mill in 1801; the quality of Crane’s has been derived all these years from the choicest 
of materials from which paper can be made—cotton and linen fibres. We invite you to write and to write often— 


to enjoy the satisfaction that well-written letters on Crane’s always afford. 
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FINE PAPERS 


FOR SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE ¢ CURRENCY * SECURITIES 
TRACING « CARBON ¢ BIBLE PAPERS 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, SINCE 1801 




















on farms— 


IN INDUSTRY=—IN OIL FIELDS—IN 
FORESTS—AND ON THE HIGHWAYS! 


@ Here’s steady, economical power for a 
better day’s work, day after day, year after 
year. Here’s power with a pedigree of per- 
formance backed by Chrysler Corporation 
skills and techniques. Whether it be in trac- 
tors that tend crops for the world—or in 
powered equipment serving a hundred varied 
industries—Chrysler Industrial Engines and 
Power Units prove their dependability on the 
job! It will pay you to get the facts on the 
entire Chrysler Industrial line. Just write... 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


, FOR A BETTER 
2p AY’'S WORK 













MODEL IND 
SIX CYL 


Bore 344”. Stroke 434", 217.7 cubic inches dis- 
placement. Engine assembly comes equipped 
with 6-volt electrical equipment, 4-speed trans- 
mission, 19” four-blade suction fan, dustproof 
distributor and oil bath, air cleaner. Generally 
used in powering tractors and other mobile 
industrial units for Tr and dependability, 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINES AND POWER UNITS 
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ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


CINCINNATI 


in Industrial Opportunity 
cee lhe Erie Area 


Our confidential service will help you find the right 
spot for your plant...no charge or obligation 


When natural resources were parceled out, the six states we call the 
Erie Area certainly came out ahead. That’s why this zone has kept 
the lead in growth year after year, for it has everything needed 
by industry! 

Check off these vital materials: Coal, Oil, Iron and Steel, Sand, Lime, 
Salt, Gas, Rubber, Chemicals and other materials are plentiful, along 
with a great crop of agricultural products! 


No wonder the Erie Area leads in industry and population! 


Serving you is the progressive, dependable Erie Railroad connecting 
with other railroads north, south and west and with the famous 
harbor of New York for export business. 

Our confidential service, staffed with experienced men, will help you 
find the right spot for your plant in this blue-ribbon area that leads 
in present markets and potentials for future growth! 
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Here’s how to get 
action! 


Send a list of your requirements 
in detail and preferred location 
to Mr. A. B. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Erie Railroad, Room 505, 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Your letter will be held in 
strict confidence. 
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THE U. S. FRIGATE “‘CONSTITUTION”’ 
VicTORIOUS OVER THE BritTIsH FricaTE “Java,” DECEMBER 29, 1812 


¢ 


(jf 
/ AMES MADISON was President of the United States in 1812. For some 
years prior to that time Jefferson as President had exerted the full power of his office 
and genius to keeping a young and struggling nation out of war. But the continued 
seizure and search of American merchant ships and seamen by Great Britain, despite 
all protests, finally resulted in a Declaration of War against Great Britain by the Con- 
gress in June of 1812. 
Fifteen years before this, in October 1797, at Boston, the U. S. Frigate, Consti- 
tution was launched. The part she later played in American naval history is hallowed 
by the memory of her gallant engagements, her fighting men, and her able command. 


On December 29, 1812, in her encounter with the Java off the Brazilian coast 
under the command of Captain Bainbridge, her superior gunnery and maneuvering 
in one hour’s time reduced her adversary to splintered and burning wreckage. Only 
a few short months before off the Grand Banks in the North Atlantic she subdued 
and captured the crew of the Guerriére while under the command of Captain Isaac 
Hull. “Old Ironsides” as she was affectionately named fought her last sea battle of 
the War of 1812 with the Cyane and Levant off Madeira under Captain Charles 
Stewart—two months after the signing of the treaty of peace at Ghent, Belgium, on 
December 24, 1814. 

Reconditioned in 1930, to-day “Old Ironsides” in the quiet, sheltered waters of 
Boston Harbor gently rocks to and fro like the tired old lady she is, content to think 
in the past, content to let younger ships try to match the glory of her greatness. 

CLARENCE SWITZER 
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The dependable service of the latest 
improved Yoder High Speed Rctary 
Gang Slitter is indispensable to many 
producers, distributors, and fabricators of 
coiled strip and sheet metal. 


Being especially simple to operate and 
moderate in first cost, Yoder standardized 
slitters are proving a great convenience 
and economy in many metal working 
plants. They often pay for themselves in 
the first 100 days of operation. On re- 
quirements of only 500 tons per month, 
the yearly gross earnings or savings are 
often three times its initial cost. 


With a Yoder slitter, manufacturers can 
meet production requirements on a few 
hours notice, often saving weeks of de- 
lay waiting for slit-to-width stock from 
outside sources. Tolerances may be held 
to .004” plus or minus, and even less. 


Yoder slitters have been perfected through 
40 years of experience by America’s 
leading manufacturer of machinery for 
cold-working flat rolled metal. Yoder 
engineers are anxious to assist you in 
devising more efficient methods of slit- 
ting, cold roll-forming, curving, coiling, 
welding, and many other operations 
which can, at great reduction in unit cost, 
be combined in a Yoder production line. 


Literature e Estimates e Recommendations 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD FORMING 


VOOER 


SLITTING "AND 
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“Im Sick of Being Called 





‘lin the Gal 
who objects / 


‘Miss Mistake !’" 





“Even the boss has started in calling me ‘Miss Mistake’. .. and I'm not! If 
this office just wasn’t so noisy, I could concentrate and do accurate work 
... getting things right the first time, too! But this continuous clicking, 
ticking, humming, and talking build up to such a racket that... well, a 
girl can’t even think straight, much less work efficiently! And all because 
of this distracting noise! What they need around here is some peaceful, 
working quiet. Then I could do a good day’s work without errors and over- 


time hours.” 








-— > “Im the Chap 
A who can stop it / 


_ 





“Take it easy, Miss M. Don’t boil over until your boss has called me in 
for a chat. Perhaps he doesn’t know how easy it is for me to eliminate 
harmful office noise, to Sound Condition an office at night while the em- 
ployees are at home. Why me, especially? 

“I'm a member of the largest and most experienced Sound Condition- 
ing organization in the country. Acousti-Celotex has completed over 
200,000 ceiling installations ... more than any other company in the busi- 
ness! We supply the proper materials for every kind of Sound Condition- 
ing job.-If you are interested in increasing production efficiency, I'd like 


to give you a free analysis.” 





GUARANTEED 


Offices, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories from coast to 
coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern Sound Condi- 
tioning. Acousti-Celotex Tile, for example, can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut employee turnover, save 
time and money ... daily! And you can paint Acousti-Celotex Tile 
repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing efficiency! 

Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, the 
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nationwide organization and quality-proved products which en- 
able your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. For the name of your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor in the U. S. or Canada and a FREE copy of the 
informative booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Con- 
ditioning,” write to The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousn-Cevorex 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: 

Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston «+ Los Angeles 
New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco 
Seattle *« Tulsa « Washington. 


EXPORT DEPT. 
10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 











GATX 


GEOGRAPH 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


You see GATX tank cars every- 
where—207 specialized kinds— 
carrying petroleum products, 
fish oils, molasses, lard, sul- 
phuric acid, wines, tung oil and 
innumerable other bulk liquids 
to and from every state in the 

Union. Yet none 
of the more than 

7 40,000 tank cars 

in the GATX 
fleet is ever more 
than a few hours 
away from one of General 

American’s completely 

equipped maintenance shops. 

Thus General American— 

builder, operator, lessor of 

tank cars—keeps the nation’s 
bulk liquids rolling swiftly, 
safely and economically to their 
destinations. 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 
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ba , . /?? 
Its coming out of my ears. 


he moaned 


Old Beekly was in a foul mood. I began 
telling him about our Comptometer Payroll 
Plan and naturally pointed out that it would 


cut his costs sharply. 


‘Stop!’ he shouted. ““To hear you sales- 
men talk, all I have to do is buy your gim- 
micks and I'll save so much money it will 


1?? 


pour out of my ears 


I just smiled. ‘““Give me a few minutes 
of your time, Mr. Beekly. [ll prove how our 
Plan, without any gimmicks, can do a job for 


you—and with far fewer clerical man-hours.” 


I proved it, of course. And Beekly was 
beaming when I left. 


May we prove it to you? Simple and direct, our 
Comptometer Payroll Plan posts immediately to the 
employee’s earnings record. Errors are cut down be- 
cause copying is eliminated. With speed and accuracy 
—yet without elaborate machinery—you can clear a 
payroll of any size. Your nearest Comptometer repre- 
sentative will gladly demonstrate. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1722 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Lllinois. 
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“Right then it dawned on me—If I 
couldn’t stand the heat in my own store, 
how could I expect customers to like it? 
How can I expect summer patronage? 


“Suddenly 


“I grabbed the Phone Book, turned to 
‘Air-Conditioning,’ and called the Air- 
temp people to send a man over. He 
soon gave me the facts! For instance— 


it dawned 
on me why I was 
losing business!°° 


(The crowds were heading for the 
air-conditioned establishments) 





“I had just been out to lunch. It was a typical summer 
day. When I came back to my store, the heat nearly 
suffocated me. I wanted to get out fast... 








“A jewelry store increased business 37% 
within 3 months with Airtemp Air- 
Conditioning. A chain of beauty shops 
doubled their unit sale. Drug stores... 











> 











“,.- boosted sales, cut clean-up time 75%. 
A store saved $600 in a single year in 
stock soilage. One merchant paid for his 
Airtemp unit out of increased profits in 
a single season. Well— 


—it just sits there 


For the finest value in air-conditioning equipment, choose 
Chrysler Airtemp. It is factory-assembled, tactory-tested, 
backed by 12 years of a ependability. Each unit has 
the famous Airtemp Sealed Compressor for longer life. Hand- 
some cabinet, beautifully enamelled, fits into small area 
(only 4.7 sq. ft.). Only 3 simple connections—no complex 
duct-work. Remember: more Airtemp ‘‘Packaged’’ units 
are in use than any other make. Get further facts—mail the 
coupon or call your local Airtemp dealer. (See Yellow Pages 
of Phone Book.) 







Pull in patrons with this sign! 


This beautiful window decal will tell the 
public it’s cool and comfortable in your 
establishment. 


CHRYSLER 
AIRTEMP 








AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Send “Packaged” air-conditioning information to: 


cn 


Me $$$ — 








Phone. 


“two days later 1 had an Airtemp 
‘Packaged’ unit in my place! Smart- 
looking, streamlined—quiet as a kitten 


store down to ‘cool as the sea shore? 





and brings that hot 


“Boy what a difference! I felt so much better—my help had 
more pep—people started coming in and staying a while—the 
cash register was busy all day long—and I found I was buying 


” 
. 


cool comfort out of the extra business it brought in 


Chrysler 
Airtemp 


“PACKAGED” AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 








Kind of b 





(DR-5-49) 
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I START 


and go to Europe 


Part | of “Cuartinc My Lire” 
the autobiography of 


HENRY HOWARD 


In this issue, Dun’s Review 
presents the first of three installments con- 
densed from Henry Howard’s just-pub- 
lished autobiography, Charting My Life.* 

The editors have arranged to bring this 
material to the attention of their readers 
because, in their opinion, it represents 
much more than an inside glimpse into 
the history of the American chemical in- 
dustry over the past sixty years. Mr. 
Howard, as revealed in his own narrative, 
represents the type of business man we 
like to think of as “typically American.” 
His originality, inventiveness, great store 
of common sense, his sturdy independence 
and granite integrity—all combine to a 
mixture as American as baked beans; 
though they are, perhaps, not quite as 
widely “typical” as we could wish. 

Charting My Life is not another story 
of a “Great Fortune.” It is the story of 
an adventurous and original individual, 
who achieved the “happy, varied, and 
well-rounded life” he sought and who 
is, at 80, still enjoying it. Fortunately 
the girl Henry Howard married, Miss 
Alice Sturtevant, had an equally adven- 
turous spirit. Instead of a decorous 
honeymoon viewing Niagara Falls, her 
bridegroom presented her with a tandem 


bicycle on which they toured the then” 


almost unknown Gaspe Peninsula. The 
;8-year-old bride competently took over 
both steering and pedalling as they ap- 
proached each settlement, to leave her hus- 
Land free to shoot off the savage dogs, half 
wolf, for which this picturesque region 
was noted. Their marriage was indeed 
a full partnership. When, upon America’s 
declaration of war in 1917, Mr. Howard 


* The Merrymount Press, Boston, 1948. 
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The exciting life story of an 
C 
industrialist and yachtsman: 
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WORK 


organized and directed the recruit- 
ing and training for the new mer- 
chant marine, Mrs. Howard organ- 
ized and acted as Chief of their 
Social Service Bureau. She founded 
the American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association, of which she re- 
mained president until her death in 
1945. 

The United States Navy and War De- 
partments owe a considerable debt to Mr. 
Howard's love of the sea and interest in 
everything appertaining to it. During the 
German-American yacht races at Kiel, 
which he initiated (a most interesting sec- 
tion of his book, which we unfortunately 
have not the space to include), he made 
powerful friends among the various Naval 
officials present. Through them, he ob- 
tained knowledge of a number of the latest 
foreign devices—most notable of which 
were the Gyroscopic compass and the 
Swedish Bofors anti-aircraft gun. And it 
was Mr. Howard’s patient persistence 
which eventually led to their adoption by 
the United States. 

Mr. Howard’s appreciation of the réle 
the sea played in his life is acknowledged 
in the Foreword to his autobiography: 

“The importance of an absorbing hobby 
to a happy, varied, and well-rounded life 
can hardly be exaggerated. A chemical 
engineer by profession, my hobby has been 
the sea and everything connected with 
it. Because of this hobby, wherever I 
travelled, without the use of either special 
influence or money, I have been able to 
enlist the interest of kings, presidents, and 
heads of foreign businesses; the sea has 
been my letter of introduction. To this 
love of the sea and sailing, I owe the many 
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good friends I am fortunate enough to 
possess in widely scattered parts of the 
world, the adventures I have shared in 
their company, and the ability to retire 
from business at what is considered an 
early age in America, with no fear of be- 
ing left with nothing to do.” —T he Editors. 


PART | 


: My love tor the sea really 


began when I| was about ten years old. 
I spent many Summers with my grand- 
parents at Narrangansett Pier. (My 
mother died shortly after my birth.) 
Grandpa allowed me to go out in a sail- 
boat with an old experienced lobster 
fisherman. He taught me how to keep 
my sense of direction without a com- 
pass—something which has been most 
useful to me and which I have never 
forgotten. There were two main 
guides—the direction of the heave of 
the sea and the direction of the wind 
as indicated by the ripples on the sur- 
face of the water. This principle holds 
true everywhere. The old South Sea 
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WHEN THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD, 1906 
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The “Gracie,” one of Mr. Howard's first boats was purchased in 1885. Over 


25 years old when he and a friend bought her they went around Cape Cod 


twice and down the coast of Maine as far as Camden in this 24-foot leaky 
keel sloop. They kept the “Gracie” for five years and sold her in 1890. 


Islanders knew about it generations 
ago and used it. 

In 1888 I became the youngest 
member of the Eastern Yacht Club at 
Marblehead. Up to the time of my 
marriage I had owned first the catboat 
Topsy; then the Gracie, an old and 
leaky keel sloop; and finally the fine 
30-foot cutter Elf. 

My first long cruise in the E/f was 
from Marblehead to Halifax, which 
we accomplished in 68 hours. On this 
trip I “shanghaied” my crew because 
I was afraid they would not go with 
me, and did not actually tell them our 
destination until we were more than 
half way to Cape Sable. At that time 
(1893), offshore cruising in small 
yachts was almost unknown, and this 
sport was really started at Marblehead 
by our cruise. 

With my marriage in 1896 I had to 
sell the Elf. The next Summer, July 
1897, was memorable because I had my 
first automobile. It was a “steam car- 
riage” made by George E. Whitney, of 
South Boston, and was financed by a 
well-known Boston patent attorney, 
Mr. George B. Upham. No one had 
ever driven this car but Whitney, but 
Mr. Upham was very anxious to see 
how it would work in other hands. 

Instructions given me by Whitney 
consisted in driving once around a 
small square, when he put the controls 
in my hands and off we went, leaving 
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him behind. After we had gone 
about two blocks, I noticed that the 
steam pressure was steadily falling, and 
after a few feet farther the car came 
to a standstill. I jumped out and saw 
that the gasoline burner was dying 
down. I immediately traced back the 
piping from the burner to the supply 
tank. There I found a shut-off valve 
which Whitney had closed before he 
started us off, thinking that I would 
not be able to find out what the trouble 
was. As soon as] opened this the steam 
pressure came up, and we had a de- 
lightful ride. 

It was the first automobile that had 
ever gone over the road from Boston 
to Marblehead, and of course the first 
automobile that was ever seen at the 
Eastern Yacht Club. It created quite a 
sensation. 

My wife and I were both so pleased 
with the operation of the Whitney that 
I ordered a replica. The completion of 
the new car was so slow that the next 
Summer in order to pacify me, Mr. 
Upham loaned us his 30-foot cutter 
Norna for my vacation. My daughter 
Katharine was then about three months 
old and was a nursing baby, so we 
decided to take her with us. 

As one of the inducements to increase 
my wife’s enthusiasm for the trip, I 
told her I would do all the baby’s wash- 
ing. We strung the diapers up like 
flags from the taffrail to the tip of the 
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topmast then down to the tip of the 
bowsprit. 

At this time my wife was 20 years 
old, but before she was 24 we had four 
children—one girl and three boys. As 
they grew up they were quite musical 
and we had lots of fun with a family 
orchestra. None of the boys wanted 
to follow in my footsteps as a chemical 
engineer. They were, however, me- 
chanically inclined, and as soon as they 
grew old enough I gave them good 
tools and built them an excellent work- 
shop. Also, during one Summer vaca- 
tion, I sent them to the course in shop 
work at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Henry and Tom went to Harvard. 
John, while preparing for college, was 
taken ill. We sent him to the Eaton 
Brothers Ranch in Wyoming for an 
entire Winter where he lived an out- 
of-door life and returned in the Spring 
in splendid health. He took a Summer 
job and developed such unusual busi- 
ness ability that he decided he would 
like to cut out college and go directly 
into business. 

We asked the advice of our friend, 
Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, a very well- 
known educator who had just been ap- 
pointed President of the M.I.T. Dr. 
Nichols had a long talk with John and 
advised us strongly to let him do as 
he wished, and this was done. 


My First Job Was Assured 


My own business life had really 
begun at the age of 13. At this time I 
expressed to my father my wish to go 
into the shipping business. My grand- 
father had been quite prominent as a 
shipowner in Boston. My father talked 
the matter over with me seriously and 
said that if I felt a real desire to go 
into that beyond anything else, he 
would be glad to help me. 

But he pointed out that he was then 
vice-president of the Merrimac Chemi- 
cal Company and if I felt an interest 
in the chemical business, there would be 
a place awaiting me when I finished 
my education. If I wanted to go into 
that line of business, he would strongly 
recommend my going to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology instead of 
Harvard College where all my friends 
were planning to go. 

After thinking the matter over most 
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carefully, I decided in favor of the 
chemical business. I was then attend- 
ing the Boston Latin School. A study 
of the requirements of Technology 
showed that it might be possible for 
me to save two years by changing to 
the School of Mechanic Arts, a subsi- 
diary school then run by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute. 

The idea worked out very well. The 
class I was in at the Boston Latin School 
would have taken me into the class of 
’gt at Harvard, while I entered the class 
of ’89 at Tech. Besides that I had two 
years’ training in shop work, beginning 
with carpenter’s shop, pattern making, 
molding and casting in the foundry, 
four months of blacksmith work, fol- 
lowed by machine tool work. This 
careful training of my hands and the 
practical knowledge of the trades in- 
volved have been of very great use to 
me. 

It was a serious question to know 
just what to do in the Institute. There 
was no such thing as a Chemical En- 
gineering Course in those days, but we 
made up a course which we thought 
would fit. This made it necessary for 
me to become a special student and 
made me ineligible for a diploma, but 
as I already had my first job assured, 
this did not seem to be any great objec- 
tion. That this decision was a wise one 
and did not hurt my standing with 








“ 


Whitney .. 


. my first automobile. It was a ‘steam carriage’ made by George E. ° 
. . It was the first automobile that had ever gone over the 


road from Boston to Marblehead, and of course, the first automobile that 
was ever seen at the Eastern Yacht Club. It created quite a sensation.” 


M.I.T. is proved by that institution’s 
electing me a member of the Corpora- 
tion in IgII. 

The most useful thing I did for the 
Institute was getting them started in 
aviation. In 1913 M.I.T. became the 
third institution in the world and the 
first in the United States to build a wind 
tunnel and start courses for the scienti- 
fic study of the subject. The University 
of Moscow in Russia and Gottingen in 
Germany had instituted pioneer courses 

















“Before Mrs. Howard was 24 years old we had four children—one girl and three boys. As they grew 
up they were quite musical; each was taught to play a different instrument and had lots of fun with 
a family orchestra.” The family, from left to right: Katharine Howard, Henry Sturtevant Howard, 
Henry Howard, John Babcock Howard, Thomas Clark Howard, and Mrs. Alice S. Howard. 
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in aeronautics some years previously. 

On entering the Merrimac Chemical 
plant at Woburn, I, of course, went in 
as an analytical chemist. Before the 
end of my first year I had designed and 
supervised the installation of a mechani- 
cal apparatus for drying our granulated 
alum as it came from the centrifugal 
machine. I based this on the general 
design used at the Revere Sugar Re- 
finery, which I got permission to study. 
This worked very satisfactorily and 
saved the labor of two men. 

A couple of years later I doubled the 
capacity of our sulphuric acid concen- 
trating plant, which consisted of very 
expensive platinum stills, with a pre- 
liminary concentration made by lead 
pans. Platinum stills, of course, rep- 
resented a very large investment in 
money and I was able to double the 
output by simply installing forced draft 
and redesigning the settings and fire 
box, using the principle of a “closed 
stoke hole”: that is, the pressure of 
the air was against the outside of the 
fire door as well as in the ash pit. 

This enabled me to use any pressure 
of air I wanted without any danger of 
its blowing out the fire door, and I was 
actually able to increase the output of 
the plant from an average of 110 to 
120 carboys a day, up to 275 to 300 per 
day, using the same amount of labor 
and much less coal per ton of acid con- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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C 
FFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION IS THE LEADING PROBLEM OF MODERN INDUSTRY. HAT 
RADUAL CHANGES HAVE CAUSED THE PRIMARY EMPHASIS TO BE SHIFTED FROM PRODUC- 
TION? = J1OW ARE PRICING POLICIES BEING REVISED TO MEET CURRENT MARKETING CON- 
ITIONS? WHat sTEPS ARE MANY MANAGEMENTS TAKING TO BUILD SALES THROUGH THE 
KEATION OF A FRIENDLY PUBLI \TTITUDE TOWARD THEIR COMPANY? 


” 
. JN incredibly few years ago— 
around the turn of the century —the 
great problem of American industry 
was production. Scarcity determined 
values. The manufacturer, the engi- 
neer—the man who could make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore—was the key man. New methods, 


economical processes, short cuts, were 


the focus of men’s thoughts. 
Distribution was taken for granted. 
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Need for more articles ran ahead of 
purchasing power. “An article well 
made is half sold” and “make a better 
mouse-trap and the world will beat a 
path to your door” were apt slogans. 
The travelling salesman and the re- 
tailer were held in low esteem. Here 
and there a John Wanamaker or a Mar- 
shall Field gained the respect of the 
community but they were rare excep- 
tions. Contrast the mighty place in the 
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economic world held by a Carnegie, a 
McCormick, a Frick, an Armour, and 
many others. 

To-day production is no longer a 
problem. It can be directed into any 
channels desired and fill the needs and 
wishes of the population. Fear of sur- 
pluses, not shortages, determines values. 
An economy of plenty has replaced the 
economy of scarcity. Problems of mar- 
keting have taken the center of the 
stage. The rate of production depends 
upon the rate of distribution. The best 
brains in every business are concerned 
with distribution rather than produc- 
tion. Management stresses selling pro- 
grams, pricing policies, advertising, and 
public relations. The factory manager 
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now is where the distributor used to be. 

So gradual has this shift been that 
we are scarcely aware of it. Our prac- 
tises conform to the necessities of the 
new order. But our habits of thought, 
our customs, our laws have not had 
time to adjust themselves. We still 
think in the terms and conditions we 
were taught in school and college. Our 
courts apply the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act of 1890, framed in response to the 
conditions of the 1880’s. 

Had business not altered its methods 
to meet the changing demands put 
upon it, it would not have survived. 
It did not have any preconceived blue- 
print to follow, as does Socialism or 
Totalitarianism. It had to solve prob- 
lems as they arose, ingeniously devise 
methods of selling goods as fast as they 
were produced. When old methods 
failed, new were tried. Bit by bit, in 
the acts of individual business men a 
new scheme of economy was hammered 
out. The process went on before our 
eyes as a series of clever improvisations, 
and is still so regarded by many. 

The economy in which business now 
moves is a far cry from either the pri- 
vate enterprise of Adam Smith or mon- 
opoly. Though it has some character- 
istics of both, it has others that prevent 
its being fitted into either. Essentially 





American, it differs in many respects 
from the systems worked out in other 
industrial countries such as England or 
Germany. 

Managements think not only of 
profits but also of survival and their 
position in their industry. The policies 
they adopt dominate day-by-day de- 
cisions. Hard experience has taught 
them that when they overplay their 
hand they invite another large unit into 
their field. Their apparently strong 
trade position dissolves if they abuse 
it and try to cash in on their advantage. 

Competition is no longer within an 
industry, it is between industries. The 
boundaries of industry have become so 
fiuid that industrial fields overlap and 
one industry can invade the field hith- 
erto held to be the private precinct 
of another. Research laboratories find 
new uses for products. Substitutions 
of one metal for another, plastics for 
metals and rubber, new textiles for old, 
are daily occurrences. The oil and rub- 
ber industries are intertwined with the 
chemical industry. 

Under the old concept competition 
was considered to be mainly in prices. 
Price was the automatic resultant of 
the interplay of sapply and demand, 
set by impersonal forces over which no 


one had any control. It was argued 











































































that there could be only one price as 
long as market forces had full sway. 
Opposed to competition was mon- 
opoly; under it prices were completely 
controlled to maximize profit. There 
was nothing in between. 

Economists, noting these develop- 
ments, coined the terms “imperfect 
competition,” “monopolistic competi- 
tion,” “oligopoly.” The pattern of our 
industrial structure has become compli- 
cated by endless variations. It cannot 
be described by single phrases such as 
free enterprise, monopoly, or capital- 
ism. To crowd it into a simple mold is 
to torture reality. Yet the old economy 
retains a hold while the new is being 


formed. 
Price, Only One Sales Factor 


In this new economy, price, provided 
it is reasonable, is only one of many 
factors on which distribution depends. 
In organizing a system of marketing 
calculated to syphon off output as fast 
as it comes from the assembly line, 
many other factors have to be con- 
sidered—and in many_cases are_of 
dominant importanceReputation>ad- 
vertising, adjustment of the size and 
style of thgpackage to the prospective 
purchaser,€ye appeal, skilffl-¢alesman- 
ship,display—all are factors in market- 
ing a product. Price is still important 
but not in an exact sense. It must fit 
into the general pattern of the economy. 
It must be within the range of the 
pocketbooks of the group of customers 
the producer has chosen for his clientele. 

Prices are set in advance in the hope 
and expectation that they will not have 
tu be changed. Many elements have 
to be considered. The diverse view- 
points of executives are resolved only 
after much discussion. The price de- 
cided upon is not the only price possible. 
Each of many prices would have its 
advantages and disadvantages. Studies 
are conducted to discover probable pub- 
lic response; sometimes limited experi- 
ments serve as guides. 
(Continued on page 50) 


“Most households need only one central heater, 
one kitchen stove, and one refrigerator. They 
would not buy another no matter how low the 
price. ... For such articles total demand is un- 
affected or only slightly affected by price. To 
maintain orderly marketing, prices must, conse 
quently, be administered.” 
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‘NCREASED MARKED RETEN- 
TION OF PROFITS HAS IMPORTANT 
EFFECTS ON OUR ECONOMY. PER- 
HAPS THERE IS AN EFFECT ON IN- 
VESTORS, TOO: ON THIS AN “ELDER 
STATESMAN” OF THE FINANCIAL 
AND BUSINESS WORLD COMMENTS 
FROM A BROAD BACKGROUND OF 
DIRECTORSHIPS AND MANAGEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES. THIs ARTICLE 
JS ONE OF A SERIES THAT PRESENTS 
DIVERSIFIED OPINIONS OF MEN 
WHOSE INTERESTS HAVE CREATED 
DECIDED AND OFTEN CONFLICTING 
CONVICTIONS. 
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IN CORPORATE PROFITS 


FOR true “social security” one’s 
income must be fixed in purchasing 
power regardless of its fluctuation in 
dollars. Since, as a general thing, 
prices and profits rise or fall simul- 
taneously, an effective participation in 
profits provides more income when it 
is needed and when prices and profits 
recede income requirements recede also. 

Consequently it seems to the writer 
that well-selected common stocks of 
successful, established industries engag- 
ed in essential production should tend 
to a€ord a more constant “real” income 

an -ed income securities do. Note, 
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however, the qualification that, to sus- 
tain this theory, participation in profits 
must be an “effective participation”; 
that is to say, dividends must be a fairly 
constant proportion of profits. 

What the Department of Commerce 
denominates as “Personal Income” in 
the United States is running more than 
two and a half times as much post-war 
(1946-1948) as it did pre-war (1937- 
1939). Corporate profits are more than 
four times as great and commodity 
prices have doubled; but dividends, al- 
though the highest of record, are only 
74 per cent greater. 
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To what extent, if any, is the present 
apathy of investors toward corporate 
equities that is deplored by many prom- 
inent industrialists, financiers, and eco- 
nomists due to retention of such a large 
part of corporate earnings for use in 
the business, apparently with full ap- 
proval of these same authorities? Is it 
possible that what interests the investor 
is the price-dividend ratio rather than 
the price-earnings ratio of which so 
much is heard in economic parlance? 

When one turns his newspaper to the 
financial pages he finds the dividend 
rate given for each issue, but nothing 
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as to earnings given in the list of trans- 
actions. True, the earnings of various 
corporations are reported from time to 
time by the leading metropolitan papers 
but seldom are found in the newspapers 
of the smaller communities. Evidently 
experts on news values rank dividends 
as more important than earnings. 


“What does it yield?” invariably 
means what does a stock pay; not what 
does it earn. A comparison of the 
trends in corporate profits, dividends, 
and the prices of common stocks seems 


clearly to indicate that in the long run 
dividends affect prices much more than 


earnings do. Such a study encounters 


PROFITS, DIVIDENDS, AND STOCK PRICES 
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“There is room tor a suspicion that dissatisfac- 
tion with... . retaining a major part of profits 
+ + + + has contributed to the scarcity of new, 
so-called, venture capital.” 


 , ee « well-selected common stocks 0} success- 


ful, established industries engaged in essential 
production should tend to afford a more constant 
real income than fixed-income securities.” 
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the usual difficulty of producing def- 
nite proof from mass statistics, and 
there are many times when stock prices 
rise or fall without regard to either 
dividends or earnings. 

The latter was the case in the late 
1920's, in 1942, again in 1947, and at 
present the market prices of common 
stocks certainly seem uninfluenced by 
price-earnings ratios heretofore consid- 
ered bonanza, or by the many extra 
dividends recently declared. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed that answers to the 
questions asked above are strongly in- 
dicated by consideration of the perti- 
nent statistics. 


The Last Ten Years 


Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
maintains an index of the price of some 
400 common stocks (broad enough to 
be a fairly convincing indicator) in 
which the average of prices for 1935- 
1939 is taken as 100. Using the United 
States Department of Commerce fig- 
ures for annual corporate profits and 
dividends we derive comparisons for 
the ten-year period included in the fol- 
lowing table. So as not to be misled 
by the wide swings encountered in com- 
paring single years, a moving average 
annual figure for three-year cycles has 
been employed in determining these 
figures. The average is centered in the 
third year. 


All Corporate Divi- Prices for Com- 
dends to Public mon Stocks 


Net Profits all 
Corporations 








Yr. (millions) (millions) (1935-1939=100) 
1939 $3,033 $3,805 100 
1940 4,580 3,680 90 


1941 6,946 4,103 87 
1942 8,422 4,270 79 
1943 9,727 4,413 80 
1944 10,201 4.485 87 
1945 9,973 4,626 104 
1946 10,799 5,002 120 
1947 13,221 5,735 128 
1948 16,872 6,762 129 





These figures were also used in con- 
structing the chart on this page. So 
that comparisons might be drawn more 
easily, the dollar figures for net profits 
and for dividends were converted to in- 
dex numbers. The 1935-1939 average is 
equal to 100 for all figures in the chart. 

That business needs more capital as 
a result of the increases in prices and 
volume of output is quite apparent, 
and the need is probably somewhat 


more acute in the smaller enterprises 
than in the large corporations. One 
would naturally suspect that small, 
closely held corporations are retaining 
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most of their profits, for it is difficult 
for such enterprises to raise capital with 
new securities. 

As more than 70 per cent of the net 
income reported on the tax returns of 
all industrial corporations in 1944 was 
reported by corporations classified as 
having assets in excess of $5 million, it 
seems evident that the dividend policy 
of small corporations does not material- 
ly affect the ratio of dividends to profits 
in the corporate situation as a whole. 
Of the fourteen groups of large indus- 
trial corporations analvzed in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin of last June only 
four—tobacco, railroads, electric and 
gas, and communications—distributed 
60 per cent or more of their profits in 
1947, while two—the rubber and the 
petroleum groups—paid out something 
less than 4o per cent. 


A Tacit Vote of Confidence 


In arbitrarily retaining over 60 per 
cent of the profits in order to expand the 
business or improve its plant, as in 1947 
and again in 1948, corporate manage- 
ment is demanding a very substantial 
vote of confidence from stockholders. 
It is axiomatic that management should 
not retain profits unless confident that 
reinvestment will yield good returns. 
Retaining a major part of them with- 
out consultation or concurrence of the 
stockholders could be construed as evi- 
dence of doubt that the stockholders 
would have concurred if consulted; 
and as a rule the post facto explana- 
tions—if any—contained in reports to 
stockholders are too brief and too gen- 
eral in nature fully to allay any such 
doubt. 

Consider the information required 
by law when soliciting voluntary sub- 
scriptions to corporate capital. No ex- 
perienced investor expects or wants 
dividends equivalent to all, or nearly 
all the profits, but when it comes to 
reinvestment of half or more of his 
share of the profits it is only natural 
for the stockholder to want informa- 
tion and an option in the premises. 


“We are dealing with a situation in which the 
corporations want more capital, while what 
probably the majority of stockholders want is 
a larger share of current corporate income for 
themselves. A third party of interest is the 
stockholder who... .1s well content to have the 
greater part of his share of the earnings with- 
held and reinvested in the business.” 
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Comparing three years ended with 
1439 as pre-war with three years to the 
end of 1948 as post-war, we find that 78 
per cent of the gratifying increase in 
corporate profits in the latter period re- 
mained undistributed. There is room 
for a suspicion that dissatisfaction with 
this state of affairs has contributed to 
the scarcity of new, so-called, venture 
capital. 

Reluctance to forego dividends fully 
reflecting current profits does not neces- 
sarily indicate a lack of confidence in 
management’s judgment. The stock- 
holder may have plenty of good and 
sufficient reasons for preferring income 
to an enhanced equity. As will be 
shown, the average stockholder is not 
a person of large means, and probably 
is not immune to the increase of some 
75 per cent in the cost of living that has 
occurred since pre-war days. An in- 
crease in the book value of stock doesn’t 
help meet an increase in the butcher’s 
bill. 

As matters now stand the only prac- 
ticable recourse available to a stock- 
holder dissatisfied with the distribution 
of profits is to sell out. But this, except 
in rare instances, will not enable him 
to cash in any appreciable part of his 
share in retained profits. 
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Since the first of 1946 the corporate 
profits that have been retained in the 
business undoubtedly exceed $25 billion 
but, certainly as a general thing, at no 
time in the two years just elapsed could 
stock owned January 1, 1946, have been 
sold at prices fully reflecting its in- 
creased book values. In fact, in De- 
cember 1948 the aggregate market value 
cf all shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange was g per cent lower 
despite an increase of about 27 per cent 
in the number listed. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
June 1948 reports that in 1947 corpora- 
tions other than banks or insurance 
companies spent nearly $24 billion in 
expansion and improvements. Of this 
approximately $11 billion was obtained 
from undistributed profits, about $7.5 
billion was borrowed, only a little more 
than $1.2 billion came from stock is- 
sued for other than refunding purposes, 
and the remainder was derived from 
various sources, principally appropria- 
tions for depreciation. 

It will be noted that out of the $12.2 
billion permanent new capital only 
some 10 per cent was derived from the 
sale of stock, while the remainder con- 
sisted of the practically involuntary in- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sr may come as a surprise to 
some that the subjects of this article are 
not members of a learned society, Cabi- 
net ministers, or brothers of a secret 
order, but merely the employees of a 
particular government department. 
They are agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Not long ago the presidency of a 50 
million dollar corporation became va- 
cant for the second time in a year, due 
to the death of the man who had been 
appointed only a year before. The de- 
ceased president had been the vice- 
president of a competitor company 
which was making an enviable record 
and his selection was concurred in by 
all members of the board of directors 
who had known of the man only by 
his public reputation. At his death it 
was discovered that the man selected 
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THOMAS M. McDADE 


Manager, Accounting, Budgets, and Methods, 
General Foods Corporation 


had had a bad heart condition, aggra- 
vated by increasing alcoholism, facts 
which could have been discovered if an 
inquiry had been made when the ap- 
pointment was decided. With only a 
little precaution the company could 
have avoided a year of wasted effort 
which the selection had meant in 
changed leadership and altered plans. 
That man was paid $90,000 a year 
and yet his selection was left to the 
common knowledge and talk in the 
trade—to his general reputation. That 
couldn’t have happened to an appli- 
cant for Special Agent in the FBI, a 
job which pays only $4,500 to a be- 
ginner. Mistakes are sometimes made, 
but when they do occur they are such 
as could have been avoided by review 
of all the known facts beforehand. 
Business has something to learn from 
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the way in which the FBI selects its 
men. There is also a lesson to be 
learned from what happens to those 
men in later life when they leave the 
FBI and go into business. 

Aside from the required professional 
qualifications as a lawyer, accountant, 
or other skilled fact-finder, the main 
personal quality sought after is simply 
character. There is a firm conviction 
in the FBI, backed up by substantial 
experience, that technical qualifica- 
tions for any job are always subordi- 
nate to those of personal integrity and 
character. 

This opinion may result from the fact 
that their work brings them in contact 
with so many people who have failed 
because of weakness of character, and 
the causes of the failure are so apparent. 
It may be because they have found that 
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skill or proficiency in doing a job is 
more easily acquired than life-long in- 
tegrity. Whatever the reason, char- 
acter is the main test of acceptance 
and all doubtful decisions are decided 
against the applicant. 

Just how does the FBI select an agent 
from among the hundred. who apply? 
Here is what happens in the investiga- 
tion of every applicant before he is ap- 
pointed a special agent. 

At the field office located nearest his 
home, the applicant takes a written ex- 
amination and is interviewed. The ex- 
amination is not difficult considering 
his education; it is the interview which 
is the important factor. This interview 
is quite like any between a prospective 
employee and the boss except for one 
thing. Instead of trying to determine 
how well qualified the applicant is in 
law, accounting, or reporting, the ex- 
aminer measures his man in tact, ap- 
pearance, personality, forthrightness, 
honesty, self-confidence, native intelli- 
gence, and even humor. Each of these 
qualities is necessary in dealing with 
people and for a job in which the per- 
sonal element bulks so large, a good bit 
of each quality is required. 

As part of this “sizing up” process, 
the applicant will be asked to do a little 
job for the local office. The applicant 
is told that the owner of a car which 
was stolen is at a nearby hotel, and he 
is asked to interview this man and get 
the facts of the theft. The “owner” is 
another agent who carefully observes 
how the applicant conducts the inter- 
view and then he compares notes with 
the agent to whom the interview is re- 
ported. Judgment, common sense, tact, 
and self-possession are traits rated high- 
ly in these tests. 

If the applicant passes this first re- 
view, a complete investigation is made 
of his background. The most carefully 
selected men in the world? Where else 
is the following investigation made of 
a man for any reason? Every school 
he attended is visited personally by an 
FBI agent who examines his scholastic 
records, interviews his teachers, and 
gets as complete a picture as possible 
of his life and personality at that school. 
Every neighborhood in which he has 
lived, in any city, is visited and his 
neighbors are asked, “What kind of a 
person was he? What kind of people 
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were his friends and associates? What 
were his habits—good or bad?” 

All references are interviewed. .Gen- 
erally the persons an applicant names 
would be expected to speak favorably 
of him and they usually do. But people 
often react differently to an interview 
than to a telephone or letter inquiry. 
They are impressed by the interviewer's 
remarks that it is unfair to the appli- 
cant and to the Government if an un- 
qualified person gets by, only to have 
his shortcomings discovered later. 

One such personal reference, a close 
friend of an applicant, began by prais- 
ing his friend to the skies, then, when 
he saw that his remarks were being 
written down, he revealed that the ap- 
plicant was a bigamist and that he was 
the only person who knew it. With an 
otherwise perfect record, he just hadn’t 
bothered to get divorced before marry- 
ing a second time. 

The old adage of judging a man by 
the company he keeps is still a good 
one for character investigation. More 
time is spent trying to see what a man 
does in his spare time and with whom 
he does it, than in any other part of 
the investigation. 

Once a model young man, the spark- 
plug of every local civic enterprise, ap- 
plied for a job as an agent. He seemed 
tu have every qualification and every 
civic leader in his town sang his praises. 
When he wasn’t appointed, the local 
bigwigs asked their United States Sena- 
tor to find out why their favorite son 
had been turned down. The results of 
such an investigation are strictly confi- 
dential, but when the Senator threat- 
ened a storm in Washington if some- 
thing wasn’t done about his man, an 
agent visited his office and explained to 
him, without revealing the source of 
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the information, that the local bright 
boy, whom everyone admired, owned 
a half interest in the town bookmaker 
who covered all race tracks and was 
arranging to bring a race track wire 
service into the town. Nothing more 
was heard from the Senator. 

Investigations are not always nega- 
tive, they often reveal the very thing 
which may result in the applicant’s ap- 
pointment. One investigator was once 
told that the applicant was a bully and 
had been arrested for assaulting a man. 
This seemed surprising for until then 
the reported conduct of the applicant 
had been so exemplary as to make the 
investigator wonder if he was really a 
red-blooded man. As a matter of rou- 
tine local police departments are always 
checked for an arrest record. The in- 
vestigator found the record of the ar- 
rest for assault, but the case had been 
dismissed. This was too inconclusive 
so the agent had to round up all the 
parties to the original arrest—the com- 
plainant, the witnesses, the arresting of- 
ficer. It soon developed that what had 
happened was that the applicant, escort- 
ing a girl home one night, was set upon 
by three town toughs. He beat the 
three of them so badly in a fight that 
the uncle of one, a local politician, 
pressed the charge which resulted in 
the arrest. The result of this investi- 
gation was to insure his appointment 
as an FBI agent. 

As in the neighborhood investiga- 
tion, inquiries of former employers are 
conducted by personal interview. In 
trying to get a man’s frank opinion 
about another, there is no substitute for 
a face-to-face talk. Also, it is interest- 
ing to note that the person interviewed 
is not always the department head who 
may know very little of the applicant’s 
personal qualities, but the man who 
supervised his work. 

Investigations may take from a couple 
of days to a week or more, depending 
on the number of agents used and the 
localities involved. They cost from 
$150 to $500, and sometimes much 
higher. Reports from all investigating 
offices are sent to Washington where 
they are reviewed and on the basis of 
the investigation the decision to appoint 
or not is made. Endorsements by mem- 
bers of Congress for the man’s district 
may be sent in. They get the weight 
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they deserve, generally much less than 

the remarks of the corner newsstand 
| proprietor who knows the applicant 
from seeing him off to work each morn- 
ing. The last step is a thorough physi- 
| cal examination and, after that, the 
| training begins. 


When the newly appointed agent is 
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sworn in, the Government is as reason- 
ably sure he is a good moral risk as one 
could find. And its experience backs 
up its belief. Bribery of an FBI agent 
is unknown—many a man who was 
foolish enough to try it is in prison to- 
day to testify to that fact. 

Do they ever quit? Sure, by the hun- 


ABOVE — FBI agents hold night firing exhibition with “tommy-guns” using tracer bullets at their 
Quantico, Va., range. The demonstration is given before graduates of the National Police Academy, 
a short refresher course for the nation’s police officers which is conducted by the FBI. 


BELOW “Aside from the required professional qualifications as a lawyer, accountant, or other 
skilled fact-finder, the main personal quality sought after (when appointing a special agent of the 
FBI) is simply character. . . . All doubtful decisions are decided against the applicant.” 
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dreds. Why? To accept one of the 
scores of business opportunities which 
are offered to every agent from the day 
he first begins to work for Uncle Sam. 
It is a natural course of events that 
one day he finally succumbs to the lure 
of better pay and the assurance of “set- 
tling down” in one spot and of being 
able to make better provision for his 
wife and children. 

What happens to former FBI men in 
business is a story itself. Business, big 
business and little business, has learned 
from either profitable past experience 
or observation that hiring “graduates” 
of the FBI is a guarantee that they are 
hiring character and integrity. If FBI 
men as a whole are the most carefully 
selected men in the world, what would 
you call the individual men selected 
from that group? 


Former Special Agents’ Society 


The first surprise one gets in review- 
ing the careers of former FBI men is 
the diversity of jobs they fill. It is 
easier than one might think to see what 
they do for they have formed an organ- 
ization, called the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the FBI, which pub- 
lishes a roster of its 1,500 members, in- 
cluding the names of their employers 
and the jobs they hold. The companies 
which are represented include almost 
every major industrial firm and the 
various jobs are representative of almost 
every skill from research technician to 
president. 

When asked how a G-man came to 
be president of a corporation employ- 
ing 1,500 people, one of them remarked, 
“Why shouldn’t I be qualified? I or- 
ganized and directed an anti-trust in- 
vestigation of an allied industry, using 
40 agents and 25 accountants. I had 
to know every aspect of that business 
from buying its raw materials to know- 
ing its exact margin of profit under 
three different price schedules using 
four different transportation rates. 
When we finished our case I knew 
more about that industry than the 
heads of the three leading companies. 
They told me so themselves. That’s 
how I got my present job.” 

A field in which many agents find 
success is personnel and training. Mod- 
ern business is vast, complicated, and 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Y SEASONAL INCREASE IN 
THE DEMAND FOR MANY GOODS 
HELPED TO STIMULATE PRODUC- 
TION AND EMPLOYMENT. TOTAL 
OUTPUT WAS CLOSE TO THE HIGH 
1948 LEVELS. PricE CUTS IN 
MANY LINES REFLECTED THE 
INCREASED COMPETITION FOR 
THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR; SOME 
FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS WERE 
ANTICIPATED. 


“OR the past tour years, Spring 
has marked a very noticeable improve- 
ment in over-all economic activity. 
With the seasonal upswing in the de- 
mand for many goods, business senti- 
ment has revived from the usual first 
quarter dip, and become generally opti- 
mistic in its expectations for the year 
in progress. 

The pessimism which prevailed dur- 
ing the early months of 1949 was more 
widespread than in other post-war 
years; and probably more justified by 
the recent economic fluctuations. There 
were some doubts that a Spring up- 
turn would occur, and even more specu- 
lation that, if it did occur, it would not 
be sufficient to offset the earlier declines 
in production, employment, and retail 
sales. 

The scope and intensity of the cur- 
rent seasonal stimulation of business is 
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reflected by the various economic in- 
dicators. While the latest available 
data are as yet inconclusive, they pro- 
vide a very important and practical 
basis on which to form future decisions. 


Ma Y . _ Production in 
= lanufacluring most factories 
was scheduled at a high level during 
March; there was a slight dip in 
physical output due to the coal mine 
shutdowns and a reduction in the 
manufacture of some products such as 
petroleum and rayon. 

In the first quarter of 1949, steel in- 
got production averaged 1.8 million 
tons per week, nearly 9 per cent above 
the corresponding 1948 output. Despite 
the coincident coal mine shutdown, 
steel production in the two weeks March 
14 to 28 hit a new two-week peak of 
3.7 million net tons, 5 per cent above 
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the war-time two-week record set in 


March 1944. 

Automobile production continued at 
near-record levels in March; it was 
about 7 per cent above a year ago. Some 
452,000 cars and trucks were produced. 
At an annual rate this would slightly 
exceed the previous record of 5.4 mil- 
lion vehicles produced in 1929. 

While electric power production was 
down seasonally in March, the decline 
was less sharp than that of a year ago. 
In the last week of March, kilowatt- 
hour production was 7 per cent above 
a year ago, a better comparative show- 
ing than at the beginning of the month. 

Paper mill operations declined from 
92.7 per cent of capacity to 91.5 per cent 
in a series of fractional weekly drops. 
Lumber production rose materially in 
March, but was 10 per cent below the 
1948 level. 
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of manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers soared to all-time peaks. 


Supported by record levels of employment and income, the effective demand for most goods was unprecedented in the post-war years. Sales 
Recently, uncertainty regarding the trend of future prices has resulted 


in some curtailment in buying; sales may be expected to level off in 1949. Figures prior to 1939 (black lines) from Simon Kuznets’ “Na- 


Declines in the production of lum- 
ber, some machinery, furniture, and 
glass reduced the output of durable 
goods in February. There were also 
moderate cut-backs in the production 
of such nondurables as chemicals, rub- 
ber, paper, oil, and rayon. 

Despite all these declines, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Physical Pro- 
duction was 3 per cent below the No- 
vember peacetime peak. It exceeded 
the annual average for every year prior 
to 1948 except for the phenomenal fig- 
ures attained in 1942-1945 under the 
unprecedented demands of war. 

As individual industries have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the heavy post-war 
backlogs of orders, production has be- 
come more closely geared to the sea- 
scnal changes in demand. 

When 54,000 per- 


Cmployment sons withdrew 


from the ranks of the jobless in March, 
unemployment declined for the first 
time in five months. About 5 per cent 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-193y=100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 129.9 153-3 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 145.9 163.8 174.5 
October 148.6 163.8 173-6 
November 152.2 164.9 172.2 
December 153.3 167.0 1714 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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tional Income And Its Composition’; figures after 1939 (colored lines) from United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


of the labor force was unemployed. 
While this was less favorable than the 
3 per cent in 1929, it was considerably 
better than the 25 per cent in 1933 and 
the 17 per cent in 1939. 

A seasonal expansion of employment 
in agriculture and in some industries 
counterbalanced layoffs in other lines. 
A two-month decline in employment 
was reversed when the number of 
people at work rose by 479,000 to some- 
what over 57.6 million in March. 

The hiring of additional farm help 
boosted agricultural employment by 
400,000 to 7.4 million workers; this was 
8 per cent above a year ago. Non-agri- 
cultural employment rose very slightly, 
but was fractionally below a year ago. 

It is expected that total employment 
will reach 60 million during the Sum- 
mer months. The all-time peak in em- 
ployment was reached when there were 
jobs for 61.6 million persons in July 
1948. At that time the labor force 
totalled nearly 64 million; the current 
estimate was about 61 million. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 










Index: 1ya6==100; U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 107.1 142.0 165.7 160.6 
February 107.7 145.2 , 158.2 
March 108.9 150.0 161.4 158.6° 
April 110.2 162.8 
May 111.0 163.9 
June 147-7 166.2 
July 150.6 168.7 
August 153.7 169.5 
September 157.4 168.7 
October 158.5 165.2 
November 39- 159.6 164.0 
December 140.9 163.2 162.3 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not av.ulable. 
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SI While the average fac- 
MCOME tory worker continued 
to work 39.4 hours in February, his 
weekly pay envelope contained $54.25, 
or sixteen cents less than in January. 
However, he was better off than in Feb- 
ruary 1948 when earnings in the 40.2 
hour work-week amounted to $51.75. 

Work schedules in the iron and steel, 
automobile, non-ferrous metal, and 
lumber industries were reduced dur- 
ing February with the result that aver- 
age weekly earnings among durable 
goods workers declined about 50 cents 
to $58.03. 

The earnings of workers in the ap- 
parel and leather factories increased 
considerably in February due to the 
expanded production of Spring mer- 
chandise. But neither the average 
earnings or the hours worked in the 
nondurable goods industries as a whole 
rose appreciably. 

Farm income recovered slightly in 
March and early April from the Feb- 


ruary low point. A seasonal increase 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Duily Index: Dow-Jone 







1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 199.00 176.10 176.26 179.75 
February 199.46 181.54 168.47 174.40 
March 194.37 176.66 169.94 175.87 
April 205.81 171.28 180.05 
May 206.63 168.67 186.38 
June 32 173-76 
July 183.51 
August 
September 172 76.82 
October 169.48 181.92 185.19 
November 168.94 181.42 176.60 
December 174-38 179.18 176.31 


Based on closing prices of 30 industrial stocks. 
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Weekly Seas Wy? oft tosts of  ussiniaas 


WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Latest Previous YEAR WEEK 
1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK Aco ENDED 
102 170 ~=6 Steel Ingot Production __ 180 181 156 Apr. 25 
Ten Thousand Tons 
76 III Bituminous Coal Mined 114 115 114 Apr. 23 
Hundred Thousand Ton 
13 1or Automobile Production 128 128 97 Apr. 30 
Thousand Automobiles 
31 53. ~Electric Power Output 53 53 50 Apr. 23 
Ten Million K.W. Hour 
65 82. ~—- Freight Carloadings 77 77 85 Apr. 23 
Ten Thousand Car 
109 304 Department Store Sales 313 320 294 Apr. 16 
Index Number 
77 165 Wholesale Prices 157 158 165 Apr. 23 
Index Number 
74 211 Bank Debits 189 219 197 Apr. 16 
Hundred Million Dollar 
76 285 Money in Circulation 274 275 277 Apr. 23 
Hundred Million Doilars 
219 101 Business Pailures 204 198 106 Apr.. 28 
Number of Fail 





itt meat prices was chiefly responsible 


for the rise. 
FB . The abundant production 
MCEd in 1948 and the first quar- 
ter of 1949 virtually eliminated short- 
ages of goods and brought a return of 
competition in most lines. As the sup- 
ply of goods became more abundant, 
consumers of practically everything 
from hair pins to industrial raw ma- 
terials became markedly resistant to 
high prices. 

The prices of a wide variety of prod- 
ucts were recently reduced, but many 
consumers continued to restrict their 
buying in the hope of further declines. 

The prices of lead, copper, iron, some 
steel products, and paper declined 
steadily in March and early April to 
new post-war lows. Many manufac- 
turers of paints, rubber products, hides, 
and chemicals reduced their prices in 
the same period. While lead, zinc, and 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; Federal Reserve Bourd 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 160 189 193 19! 
February 152 189 194 189 
March 168 190 19! 188° 
April 165 187 
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May ‘3 
June g2 
July 176 186 
August 182 1gt 
September 186 192 
October 182 19! 195 
November 183 192 195 
December 182 192 192 
© Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
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copper were difficult to obtain early in 
1949, supplies of these metals were more 
easily available in March and their 
prices declined considerably. 

Relief in the form of lower food 
prices helped to lessen the housewife’s 
budget problems in March and early 
April. Although some meat prices re- 
mained very high, many other foods 
were considerably cheaper than in pre- 
vious months. 


A temporary advance 
in stock prices followed 
the reduction in margin requirements 
from 75 per cent to 50 per cent on 
March 30. Daily trading volume ex- 
panded from 700,000 shares to 1.8 mil- 
lion shares, the largest since November 
10, 1948. 

The Dow-Jones average of 30 indus- 
trial stock prices rose 2.40 points to 
178.39, the largest gain since October 
22, 1948. Utilities shares reached a new 
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Employment 
Millions of Persons: U. S$. Bureau of the Census 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 51.0 55-4 57-1 575 
February §1.2 55-5 57-1 57.2 
March 52.5 56.1 57:3 57-6 
April 54.1 56.7 8.3 
May 5 
June 
July 
August 7 
September 57.0 58.9 60.3 
October 57.0 59.2 60.1 
November 57.0 58.6 59-9 
December 56.3 579 59-4 


Includes all civilian workers. 
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WHoLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. 


Latest Weeks Year Ago 1949 
Apr. 19..$5.68 Apr. 20..$6.85 High Jan. 4..$6.12 
Age. -12.. 5.9% Apr. 13.. 6.76 Low Feb. 8.. 5.66 
Apr. 5.. 5.78 Apr. 6.. 6.72 1948 
Mar. 29.. 5.77 Mar. 30.. 6.75 High July 13..$7.36 
Mar. 22.. 5.79 Mar. 23.. 6.72 Low Dec.14.. 6.21 


Dairy WuHocesaLe Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities (1930-1932=100). 

Week ; 
Ending Mon. Tues Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat, 
Apr. 23.. 249.32 249.40 249.89 249.65 249.46 249.11 
Apr. 16.. 252.79 252.97 250.19 250.61 Holiday 249.68 
Apr. 9.. 255.39 255-89 253.83 253.88 253.35 253.01 
Apr. 2.. 256.26 255.53 254.98 255-98 255-73 255.67 
Mar. 26.. 256.54 256.23 256.40 255.89 256.68 256.09 


New Business INCORPORATIONS 


Geographical Feb. Feb. Two Months 


Regions 1949 1948 1949 1948 
New England.......++++. 431 475 931 1,164 
Middle Atlantic.......+ es 2,188 2,449 5,056 6,135 
East North Central....ee. 1,109 1,411 2,450 3,320 
West North Central...... 337 429 746 1,006 
South Atlantic......+> us 851 1,076 1,931 2,628 
East South Central....... 230 255 466 627 
West South Central...... 383 560 891 1,252 
MOuntain ..cccsccceccees 212 346 476 755 
Pacific ceccccscccccceve ° 621 872 1,321 ~=—-1,986 

Tete WoiSes cv nave soeus 6,362 7,873 14,268 18,873 


1949 high; prices were fractionally be- 
low the pre-election level. 

However, there was a subsequent 
sharp contraction in trading volume; 
it resumed its course below the million 
share level. Stock prices declined con- 
siderably; by April 7 the Dow-Jones 
average was down 3.35 points to 176.04. 

With the normal 


Vj ; 
Wholesaling seasonal influx of 


pre-Easter orders, total wholesale vol- 
ume rose moderately in March and 
early April. It was approximately even 
with the corresponding 1948 level. Or- 
ders generally were more numerous, 
but for smaller quantities than at this 
time a year ago; commitments were 
usually for immediate or prompt de- 
livery. 

New orders for metals and heavy in- 
dustrial equipment declined slightly in 
March and April. Wholesale food vol- 


ume rose fractionally with a marked in- 


_ crease in the demand for canned goods 


and frozen foods. Textile order volume 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; U. $. Department of Commence 






1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 231 284 325 329 
February 238 290 328 
March 24 9 3308 
April 247 
May 330 
June 337 
July 337 
August 338 
September 340 
October 275 319 338 
November 282 323 334 
December 287 329 342 
® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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Geographical c March ~ 
Divisions: 1949 1948 Change 


New England. . $16,422,754 $13,656,673 + 20.3 









Middle Atlantic. . 68,956,623 69,345,082 — 0.6 
South Atlantic. 26,727,236 25,099,432 + 6.5 
East Central... 61,213,937 58,190,353 + 5.2 
South Central. 44,758,058 64,291,452 — 30.4 


West Central.. 20,739,274 17,895,915 + 15.9 





Mountain ..... “ee 8,929,708 9,221,686 — 3.2 
TG Vi detec aiscus 78,042,514 80,910,187 — 3.5 
Total U. S.......++6+ $325,790,104 $338,610,780 — 3.8 
New York City......+ $38,089,095 $40,756,373 — 6.5 


Outside N. Y. City... $287,701,009 $297,854,407 — 3.4 


Bank CLEARINGS 
(Thousands of dollars) 





March — y 
1949 1948 Change 
Total 24 Cities...cco 28,882,269 28,868,916 + o.1 
New York. ....cccec 31,913,781 33,843,067 — 5.7 
Total 25 Citi€s..cecee 60,796,050 62,711,983 — 3.1 
Average Daily...sceee 2,251,706 2,322,666 — 3.1 


More detailed figures for bank clearings, 
building permits, failures, new business 
incorporations, wholesale food prices, and 
wholesale commodity prices appear in 
Dun’s Statistica, REvIEW. 


rose slightly, but it was moderately be- 
low last year’s level. 


a With the « am 
Detailing ith the approach of 


Y aster and encouraged 
by mild shopping weather, consumers 
in most parts of the nation responded 
with increased enthusiasm to Spring 
promotions. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, retail dollar vol- 
ume rose more than 17 per cent in 
March to nearly $10.5 billion. This 
was almost 2.5 per cent below the $10.7 
billion spent by consumers in March 
last year. In the first three weeks of 
April retail sales slightly exceeded those 
of a year ago; this largely reflected the 
occurrence of Easter three weeks later 
than in 1948. 

Extensive seasonal promotions helped 
to arouse in most women shoppers the 
usual interest in Spring apparel. The 
demand for women’s suits, millinery, 
and children’s wear rose considerably. 
Men’s suits and furnishings attracted 
moderately increased attention. 

As warm weather arrived, consumer 
purchases of garden supplies rose mark- 
edly. Although volume in furniture 
and housewares remained moderately 
below the level of a year ago, interest 
in these items increased noticeably. 


ZG ji; The Dun’s Review 
aromeens Regional Trade Ba- 
rometer, which measures consumer 
buying in terms of the 1935-1939 aver- 
age level, dipped 0.9 per cent in March 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
FEBRUARY 1949 


DECREASES FROM A Year AGO[_] 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 


EZZ2o 10 3% KY to 6% 


TWENTY-NINE 
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REGIONS 


(1935-1939 = 100) 





BSS over 6% 
. 

TRADE A CE Ee FS IN 
% Change from 
REGION Feb. Feb. Jan. 
1949 =: 1948 1949 
United States. . 286.1 + 1.5 + 0.7 
1. New England.. 216.6 + 2.5 + 0.9 
2. New York City 238.6 + 0.6 —0.7 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse... 277.5 — 4.4 — 0.1 
4. Buffalo and Rochester........ 282.2 + 3.0 + 11 
5. Northern New Jersey.......+. 217.4 + 2.1 0.0 
Pe ee rere 254.5 — 1.4 — 37 
2. PGE <cacucnee cauneeans 264.8 +10.7 — 25 
GOIN» eked ccciveavecnns 300.2 + 3.1 + 0.5 
g. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 318.6 + 5.3 + 2.5 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville... 323.2 + 2.9 + 2.9 
PEG ab sac cudundepmante 275.9 —15 — 1.2 
$0 EE pid a6 Corrcnvecbanaenere 308.0 + 2.7 + 0.5 
$0) PRN oo as xcnsacspeanee 317.6 — 1.0 — 4.0 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 314.2 +08 + 3.3 


tu 283.6 (preliminary). This was a 5.5 
per cent decrease from the 300.1 of a 
year ago. The barometer is adjusted 
for seasonal variations and the number 
of business days in the month. 

The February barometer of 286.1 in- 
dicated a very slight rise in trade dur- 
ing that month. It was 0.7 per cent 
above the January barometer of 284.2 
and exceeded the 281.8 of February 
1948 by 1.5 per cent. 

The barometers for a majority of 
regions slightly exceeded those of the 
previous month. The sharpest month- 
ly increases occurred in the Texas Re- 
gion (24) with a rise of 12.2 per cent 
and in the Kansas City Region (17) 
with a rise of 11.4 per cent. The larg- 
est monthly declines were 4.0 per cent 
in the Milwaukee Region (13) and 3.7 
per cent in the Philadelphia Region (6). 

More than half of the barometers ex- 
ceeded those of a year ago. The most 
pronounced increase above the Febru- 
ary 1948 level occurred in the New Or- 
leans Region (23) with a rise of 13.6 
per cent. The second largest increase 
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Change 

REGION Feb. Feb. Jan. 

194 1945 1949 
15. Iowa and Nebraska. .ceccecees 300.0 -+ 1.0 -+- 0.9 
1G SG ROG oats wxdeeedusa tease 292.8 + 4.2 -+ 8.2 
54) RAMONE Ges vec cececivesdecs 338.0 -+10.2 -+I1.4 
18. Maryland and Virginia....... 296.9 + 7.7 + 7.6 
19. North and South Carolina..... 303.2 + 4.3 — 0.2 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham..... 374-2 + 3.7 + 3.8 
St. PRES siccascccocsesvccsnes 338.8 + o.1 — 3.0 
Sd. MOMIBNEE ooo cvcviccsivccecees 337.2 + 7.6 — 1.6 
23 NEW OUICOREi4s.6.cs cKccssncecs 356.5 +13.6 + 2.2 

G6 ROME Ti <c tenwdanasusnnek ands 396.8 + 8.0 +12 
HG TD shaw coveccnicgiecewns 284.1 + 1.2 — 1.5 
St Dale CA CEs vas igessacie 306.4 + 0.3 — 3.3 
27. Portland and Seattle.........+ 321.0 — 3.3 — 0.7 
> el 301.0 —o.2 + 2.7 
DO Ee AGEs ilecccvesicucisee 300.1 — 4.3 + 3.6 


from the level of a year ago was that of 
the Pittsburgh Region (7) with a rise 
of 10.7 per cent. The largest decreases 
from the level of a year ago were 4.4 
per cent in the Albany, Utica, and Syra- 
cuse Region (3) and 4.3 per cent in the 
Los Angeles Region (29). 

The highest barometers, compared 
with the 1935-1939 average, were gen- 
erally for regions in the Southern area. 
Very high barometers also occurred in 
the Great Lakes and Pacific Coast areas. 
The regions in the Northeastern part 
of the country generally had the lowest 
barometers. Large continuing differ- 
ences in the barometers of various areas 
largely reflect war-time population 
shifts. They do not necessarily reflect 
short-term differences in trade activity. 
Serite Business failures con- 

auuUres tinued to increase in 
March, rising 24 per cent to 849, a post- 
war high. They were some 300 be- 
low the total reported in pre-war 
1940. Casualties were almost 80 per 
cent heavier than in the comparable 
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month of 1948; in fact, they exceeded 
those in any other March since 1942. 

Dun’s Fatcure Inpex, which repre- 
sents the failure rate adjusted for sea- 
sonal fluctuations and projected to an 
annual basis, also increased consider- 
ably this March. Casualties occurred 
at a rate of 33 per 10,000 concerns in 
operation as compared with 20 a year 
ago. Despite this rise, the rate was only 
one-half as sharp as in 1940 when 61 per 
10,000 succumbed. 

Business failures are industrial and 
commercial enterprises which have dis- 
continued operations with a resultant 
loss to creditors, businesses involved in 
court actions such as receivership, re- 
organization, or arrangement which 
may or may not lead to discontinuances, 
and businesses reaching voluntary com- 
promises with creditors which become 
a matter of public record. 

March failures involved total current 
liabilities of $97,444,000, a volume ex- 
ceeded only twice on record, in Octo- 
ber 1948 and April 1932. One excep- 
tionally large casualty inflated the lia- 
bility total, but excluding this $55 mil- 
lion failure, losses were the heaviest in 
any March since 1933. 

In all size groups, the number of con- 
cerns failing rose 70 to 80 per cent above 
the 1948 level. Casualties involving 
liabilities between $5,000 and $25,000 
numbered 422, the most of this size 
since 1941; they comprised almost one- 


An increase in business failures was inevitable in the period of very rapid business growth which followed World War II. 


half the month’s total mortality. A 
third of the failures, 285, had liabilities 
in excess of $25,000, climbing to a six- 
teen-year peak for large casualties. 

Current liabilities as the term is used 
in the Failure Record has a special 
meaning; it includes all accounts and 
notes payable and also all obligations, 
whether in secured form or not, known 
to be held by banks, officers, affiliated 
companies, or the Government. It does 
not include long-term obligations held 
by the public. 

The majority, 64 per cent, of the fail- 
ing businesses were initiated in the 
post-war period. First-year enterprises 
continued to comprise 14 per cent of 
the total, while concerns begun during 
the war accounted for 20 per cént. 

Although failures increased consid- 
erably during 1948 and the first quarter 
of 1949, there was a rapid parallel 
growth of new businesses. An increase 
in failures is inevitable with an increase 
in the business population. 

Among industries and trades, the 
sharpest relative rise in failures both 
from the preceding month and from 
March last year occurred in commercial 
service which had 89 as compared with 
44 in February and 47 in March last 
year. In this division, twice as many 
transportation concerns failed as in the 
previous month and business and re- 
pair services also had marked increases. 

Commercial service was the only in- 





dustry group where casualties exceeded 
their pre-war volume. In one other 
group, manufacturing, where failures 
rose to 215, they equalled their pre-war 
level. Manufacturing casualties were 
most numerous in the lumber and 
furniture industry which reported 44, 
its highest number in some fifteen 
years, and in the machinery and textiles 
and apparel industries with 30 each. 

Retail failures totalled 366 in March, 
rising from 318 in February and 194 in 
the same month of 1948. One-fourth 
were retail food stores; likewise, the in- 
crease in wholesale failures to 102 oc- 
curred largely in the food line where 35 
failed, almost double the number in 
February. 

Another retail line with a sharp up- 
turn in casualties was lumber and 
building materials with 27 as against 
14 in the preceding month. In con- 
struction, building subcontractors ac- 
counted for over one-half the total fail- 
ures; they were engaged principally in 
the plumbing, heating, and electrical 
lines. 

Regional increases between February 
and March were mild except in the 
Middle Atlantic States. There, failures 
rose to 212 from 174, with most of the 
increase occurring in New York. In 
the East North Central States failures 
were up to 167 from 108; in the South 
Atlantic they rose to 82 from 55. 

The Pacific States continued to re- 


While the busi- 


ness population has increased 34 per cent in the last four years, failures have been less frequent than in other periods when fewer new bust- 


nesses were established. 


years was 70 failures for each 10,000 concerns. 


are from Dun & BrapstrREET, INc. 
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D INDUSTRIAL FAILURES 


There were 20 failures for every 10,000 firms in operation during 1948, whereas the average for the last 29 
As is usual, the majority of firms failing in 1948 were five years old or less. The figures 
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TRUCKS THAT 
HAVE ADEQUATE 
PLATFORMS .. . ROOM 
TO MOVE AROUND IN 
... SAVE YOUR 
DOLLARS AND TIME! 


Today, with mounting costs all 
along the line, loading platform 
congestion is a serious problem. No 
matter how much money you pour 
into new tools and methods—inade- 
quate shipping facilities will always 


eat into your profits. 


Right now, make a study of your 
“bottleneck” areas. Minor remodel- 
ing can often take care of normal 


plant expansion for years to come, 





CONSULT YOUR TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, ARCHITECT 
AND ENGINEER << 














the AMERICAN TRUCKING wwoustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Think your 
company 6 
is fireproof § 


N 
y 


Ve oS ee 


SIMPLE TEST 
AND SEE! 






Touch a flame to one of your ‘9278? 
ledger sheets or letterheads. 43073 
Will it burn? 3 
That’s a little flame. Now 
suppose your entire offices 
were on fire—would these 
same records burn? 


Naturally, if they are 
unprotected. Metal filing cases 
won’t protect them for more 
than a minute or so. 

And they may not be protected 
even in your safe! 


Here’s why—paper chars 
without being touched by 
flame when temperatures go 
above 400°. A safe that has 
been through a previous fire or 
burglary, or does not carry 
the label of the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., simply cannot be trusted. 
It may act aS an oven and 
cremate its contents. 


4 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their records! 


That’s why you should have 
the finest protection you can 
get for your records—a new 
Mosler ‘‘A’”’ label safe, made by 
the world’s largest builder of 
safes and vaults. Why take 
chances? See Mosler now and 
be safe! 


Mosier Insulated Rec- Fill in coupon for the free 
Mosier“‘A’'LabelSafewith — bine the convenience Yecord protection survey or 


ive chest fi 
dual protection against fire Of a ateninesatety the booklet, “What you should 
know about safes.”’ 


ze Mosler Safe. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue ae a es ee | F 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 





THE Moster Sare Co., Depr. R 

320 Firrn Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 

(J I'd like to discuss your free Record Protection 
Survey with my nearest Mosler representative. 
OO Please send free booklet: ‘What You Should 
Know About Safes.”’ 





Largest Builders of Safes 


and Vaults in the World NES ox cdc cel -castelsoienae : 
ID. ai, sata. ste. é:ith the «Mia Cain Rael eae Seles ' 
Builders of the H 
U.S. Gold Storage NS isk cs By « ces Sh £5 Rin wns Ce Sas Oe Oe : 
Vault Doors Bie. cers Sone ee rs a cee : 
at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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port the second-largest total of any area, 
189, but the rate of increase in this re- 
gion was moderate in March. Of the 
total Pacific casualties, 158 were con- 
centrated in California. Non-metro- 
politan failures continued to exceed 
those in the twenty-five largest cities, 
510 to 339, but both areas showed about 
the same relative rate of increase from 
February and from March a year ago. 
Among the cities, New York had 
twice as many failures as any other, 105 
as compared with 47 in Los Angeles 
and 38 in Chicago. The uptrend from 
1948 was very marked in New York. 


Tue Farture Recorp 


Mar. Feb. Mar. P.C. 


Dun’s Faiturr INpEx* 1949 1949 1948 Ch'get 
DAPAIUAEd «00 cceccsce 35.5 35.2 21.3 + 67 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 32.9 29.8 19.7 + 67 

NeMBER OF FAILURES. ..06 849 685 477 + 78 


Numser py Size oF Dest 
108 80 + 78 


UNDER $5,000.......000 42 

$5 ,000-$25,000 .....26. 422 357 245 + 72 

$25 ,000-$100,000 . ..666 2 175 116 + 87 

$100,000 and over...eee 68 45 36+ 89 
Numser ny Inpustry Groups 

Manufacturing ........ 215 170 136 + 58 

Wholesale Trade....... 102 90 57+ 79 

Retail TrGGes sicis sic'e sees 366 318 194 + 89 

Construction .....-ceee 77 63 43+ 79 

Commercial Service... 89 44 47 + 89 

(Liabilities in thousands) 

CORRENTE oo soi sccccreoes $97,444 $27,567 $17,481 +457 
MLL oe. ven senhnsinems ee 98,540 27,695 17,554 +461 





* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dun’s INso_tvency INDeEx. 
+ Per cent change of March 1949 from March 1948. 


Faitures By Divisions OF INDUSTRY 























Number Liabilities 

(Current liabilities in --Jan.-Mar.— -—Jan.-Mar.-~ 

thousands of dollars) 1949 1948 1949 1948 
MINING, MANUFACTURING, o. 514 395 40,709 34,032 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 9 4 867 866 
Food and Kindred Products 50 41 3,115 2,259 
Textile, Products, Apparel.. 80 32 464,534 1,306 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 90 65 7,095 2,767 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 23 12 734 562 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 19 12 326 369 
Leather, Leather Products.. 25 15 774 562 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. II 16 303 —s-«1,566 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 34 22 3,434 3,693 
MacliGGhy 5 vccéiscccvcscese 70 75 11,100 12,875 
Transportation Equipment. . 21 13 2,582 788 
Miscellaneous ........-ccee 89 88 5,845 6,619 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......000 268 125. «1I,11Q 47,35 
Food and Farm Products... 79 28 4,009 ~=——:1,,233 
Apparel ....ccscocccsssces 12 4 308 175 
Cet MONS 6 6 cGakicns canoes vf 3 192 92 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 27 12 1,176 476 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 12 8 271 218 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 15 7 489 303 
Miscellaneous ......ccccee ° 116 73 4,674 2,258 
Reratt: TRIAscs ivdccscsres 951 512 17,838 9,061 
Food and Liquor... i 215 114 2,648 1,413 
General Merchandise. ...... 46 26 565 27 
Apparel and Accessories.... 142 90 3,290 1,712 
Furniture, Furnishings. .... 124 46 = 3,243 867 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 60 31 1,072 558 
Automotive Group. ......+. "3 49 ~—«:1,,296 936 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 168 93 3,648 2,809 
Drug St0kt8.ccsccccceccece 22 8 41 198 
Miscellaneous . .....eese00 ee 101 55 1,665 1,051 
COMPTRUCTION «ssc savcceese 193 88 7,386 3,764 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 82 33 4,053 2,683 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 101 50 ~—s- 1, 803 944 
Other Contractors.......e06 10 5 1,530 137 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE. ...... 174 120 67,118 3,573 











Highway Transportation. .. 69 44 65,278 1,787 
Misc. Public Services....... I 5 75 164 
ER EEE 8 5 301 506 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 21 8 255 265 
LAURGTIES So 4 s.04 koswte says 10 11 299 147 
Undertaker s ... ...:.sccseee I we 2 6¢e 
Other Personal Services..... 16 I 203 84 


Business, Repair Service.... 48 36 705 620 














American 
Incident 


- Hone i 
oil f 


A more detailed account of the ‘American Incident’’ is given in the 
Company’s Annual Report to stockholders, a copy of which will 
be sent upon request. Address, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tr! WORLD TODAY is at grips over the 

age-old question whether rulers can 
plan the economic life of the people as 
well as the people themselves. 

Dictators — Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
et al. — substitute their edicts for eco- 
nomic law. Every “omnipotent state” 
must do that. Every effort has followed 
the same pattern since Hammurabi fixed 
prices 4000 years ago. First, more and 
more compulsion with greater and greater 
penalties. Then follows popular revolt, 
expressing itself in an acceptance of black 
markets, the last resort of people who 
have more respect for natural law in the 
market-place than in man-made law. 

In America, we have gone on the prin- 
ciple that economic laws are discovered — 
not made. 

Seldom has a nation had the oppor- 
tunity to see demonstrated on such a large 
scale and in such a short period of time 
the workings of a free economy, — an 
incident falling naturally into the old 
American way of getting things done. 


A YEAR AGO, there was fear of an acute 
shortage of oil and gasoline. Government 
agencies estimated the United States was 
15 per cent short of crude oil to meet 
1948 needs, and saw little hope of wiping 
out this deficit. There was even agitation 
in Congress to give the Executive the 
power to ration and fix prices. Only a 
miracle, it was said, could prevent wide- 
spread suffering. 

What happened? Plenty of oil and gas. 

In fact, by the end of the year, 100,000,000 
barrels of petroleum had been added to 
the stock piles of the nation, and proved 
reserves of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids were increased by two billion 
barrels, and natural gas by 8 trillion cubic 
feet! 
Ir WAS NOT A MIRACLE. On the contrary, 
it was the natural American way of guid- 
ing production and consumption by the 
free operation of the price mechanism. 

The anticipated shortage caused com- 
petition to bid up prices of crude oil. This 
created greater incentive to discover and 
produce crude, but incentive, however 
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great, is not enough. There must be the 
cash or credit to furnish the wages and 
tools for the expanded activity. 

Without the profit incentive and the 
profits of earlier years it would have been 
impossible for the oil industry to convert 
an economy of scarcity in 1948 to one of 
plenty today in 1949. Furthermore, just 
as rising prices automatically stimulated 
Production so today excess production 
swings the price pendulum downward. 

Economic law, unhampered, thus works 
day and night to bring back the balanced 
economy toward which it is always striv- 
ing. It has never been done by Executive 
Order. 

You can’t “putsch’” oil around — nor 
men of spirit! 


Cites Service played its part in this 
transition from scarcity to plenty. As a 
result, you, the public, were able to buy — 
and you did buy — more Cities Service 
products and services than in the previous 
year, in fact, a total of $593,000,000 
worth. 

In order to do this Cities Service 

increased its production of crude oil 

by 10%. 

It refined 72,000,000 barrels, an in- 

crease over 1947 of 10%. 

It furnished customers 372 billion 

cubic feet of natural gas, an increase 

of 17%. 

Its sales of electric energy were just 

short of 3 billion kilowatt hours, an 

increase of 12%. 


In spITE OF these increased activities, 
Cities Service carried forward its program 
of development and expansion, investing 
$112,000,000 in 1948. Stimulated by the 
free air of American endeavor, unham- 
pered by totalitarian “planning”, it is 
getting ready for further demands of the 
public for oil, gas, and electric power. It 
also added to its financial resources in 
order to meet those demands. 

This Company believes that the United 
States of America under the free enter- 
prise system is still a going concern, and 
proposes by precept and example to do its 
part in keeping it so. 


Cities & Service 


W. ALTON JONES, President 





















Now-through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming .. . 
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you can record 7,000 (6HGI sag 
on one roll of film [ayes eee 


Before—3,000 letters on a 100-ft. roll of micro- 
film was news! 


But now, you can more than double this total 
with the new Recordak Triplex Microfilmer. 


photographs your letters or office records at greater 
reduction . .. records them on half the width of the 
film—down one side, up the other. It does this as 

fast as you can feed—60 or more documents per 
minute, by hand... up to 125 per minute with the 
new Recordak Automatic Feeder. 


| 

| 

| A 3 “ m 
More than double it because this versatile machine 


Thus, Recordak microfilming becomes even more 
economical than before—7,000 letter-size documents, 
now, on a $3.90 roll of film. A roll so small that it 
can be filed at your finger tips in one per cent 
of the original storage space . . . ready for immediate 
reference in the Recordak Film Reader. 


















More reasons than ever, now, to look into Recordak 
microfilming —the system that for years has been saving time, 
effort, dollars in 65 different types of business... in 
thousands of concerns. 


For more information, write Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK — | 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems. 

















HERE amd THERE .. . ie: ey 


unis YOU MANUFACTURE, JOB, OR SELL AT RETAIL AT LEAST 
ONE OF THESE SIGNIFICANT NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FIELDS SHOULD HAVE SOME APPLICATION TO YOUR BUSINESS, 
ITEMS CONCERN BOTH NEW AND IMPROVED EQUIPMENT AND METHODS. 


Television for Business—Wired 
television, which served the United 
States Army during World War II in 
directing guided missiles and for dis- 
assembling bombs by remote control, 
now offers numerous commercial and 
industrial applications. The readily 
portable equipment, developed by 





dow shoppers to see fashion shows or 
other activities in various parts of the 
store, Vericon may be used for mer- 
chandising as well as to promote tele- 
vision receivers for the home. 

A major commercial application is 
for record control. By employing this 
equipment it is possible to keep all 


io 


RUSSO PHOTOGRAPH 


Remington Rand, Inc., is known as 
“Vericon.” 

Time and motion study is facilitated 
with Vericon as is the examination of 
batches in the food and process indus- 
tries. Another important application is 
ir the remote observation of hazardous 
operations. An aircraft company al- 
ready has realized large savings in con- 
nection with a new motor. Through 
the use of this equipment an explosion 
was averted. 

A department store plans to install 
wired television to prevent shoplifting 
and by permitting customers or win- 


7 & us 
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Operation of the Vericon wired television camera 
as it might be used in teaching apprentices who 
would watch it from a classroom screen instead 
of crowding around the bench in the factory. 


records in a central filing room and to 
televise them where desired. Such fac- 
simile use also is of value in transmit- 
ting messages of any type. If a copy 
ot the record is wanted in any depart- 
ment it can be taken off the television 
screen. 


Cast iron which can be twisted has been devel- 
oped by the Research Laboratories of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc. This piece of the 
new ductile iron has received simple annealing. 


i ae ae ee: 


Ductile Cast Iron—A new metal in 
between cast iron and steel and offering 
advantages of both is being licensed for 
production by the Development and 
Research Division of the International 
Nickel Company, Inc. This, the com- 
pany reports, combines the fluidity, cas- 
tability, and machinability of cast iron 
with the elasticity, high strength, and 
a substantial amount of the ductility 
found in steel. 

Added in the form of nickel mag- 
nesium, the amount of alloy needed to 
convert gray cast iron to ductile cast 
iron is a relatively small quantity, usu- 
ally considerably less than 2 per cent. 
The cost of ductile iron is so moderate 
that it is possible to put cast iron to 
many new uses. 

A group of foundries ranging from 
small plants processing only two tons 
a day to shops handling many hun- 
dreds of tons has been licensed to pro- 
duce the metal. Their products range 
from piston rings .120 inches thick to 
rolls for use in the wrought steel in- 
dustry. None of the foundries are 
spending any money for additional 
capital equipment in connection with 
this process. 

The new metal afford important sav- 
ings of material in big pieces. For ex- 
ample, a section of 36-inch cast iron 
pipe 18 feet long weighs 7,000 pounds. 
With ductile iron it can be reduced to 
5,400 pounds. 

Other applications include railroad 
car wheels; ingot rolls; rolls for steel, 
rubber, non-ferrous metals, and plas- 
tics; parts for dies; and automobile, 
tractor, and truck parts.,(including 
crankshafts, cylinder blocks, “flywheels, 
and so on). 
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Custom-made best describes the type of single story building you 
get with McCloskey Company complete construction service. 


You can have any width 





aisle without interior columns 
—any length—any combination. 


We use our exclusive Rigidsteel de- 


(a sign. It employs a rigid frame—no 











- overhead trusses. 


i aeamaaal 


Clear overhead space is provided 
for conveyor systems, machines, stor- 


without extra height at 





age space 
eaves. You have less waste space to heat. 
McCloskey buildings can be built to provide 


for extra heavy crane loads. The cranes can 





be suspended from any point on the frame. 


This design is particularly suitable for meeting extreme corro- 
sive conditions as in chemical and fertilizer plants. The simplicity 
of the frame makes it easy to protect with special coatings and 
paints. Maintenance is reduced. 

We provide any type cover—brick, 


concrete block, wood, stucco, sheet 





metal, asbestos, or acombination of these. 
We do all engineering—turn over to 


you a completed building. 





Your building will be custom-made—meet 
all special conditions—yet by using McCloskey designs and methods 


construction is fast and saves you money. Wire or write today. 








McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3402 LIBERTY AVENUE ° PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
32 May 
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By incorporating a nickel-magne- 
sium alloy in the molten iron, it is pos- 
sible to bring about the formation of 
graphite in the form of spheroids which 
add to its strength. Gray cast iron in- 
cludes graphite in the shape of flakes 
which are primarily responsible for its 
relative brittleness and low strength. 
With the elimination of the flakes, the 
low cost iron produced has physical 
properties formerly only available with 
cast steels. 

The process is applicable with prac- 
tically all the basic types of cast iron, 
including hypo- and hypereutectic, fer- 
ritic, pearlitic, acicular, aad austenitic 
varieties 


Grease Solvent—Machinery and 
parts which have been grease-coated for 
storage may be easily restored to service 
through a new cleaner which elimi- 
nates the need for scraping. Manufac- 
tured by the Penetone Company, Tena- 
fly, N. J., “Buxite” combines solvent 
and emulsifying action. 

Buxite is brushed over the entire area 
to be cleaned. Penetrated and loosened 
by the solvent, the grease is hosed off 


| with steam and detergent. 





A Famity MatTrTer 


Ye Satevepost of the City of 
Brotherly Love was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin, whose sister’s 
niece, Sarah Homes, was the grand- 
mother of Lewis Tappan, founder 
of Ye Mercantile Agency, now 
yclept Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. 

It is therefore a matter of joyful 
family interest to record that there 
is a two-part article in Ye Satur- | 
day Evening Post—May 7 and May 
14 issues—entitled “They Keep an 
Eye on You,” which presents a_ | 
popular version of how Dun & | 
BRADSTREET in motion looks to 
Rufus Jarman, the invading staff 
reporter from Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. 

Ring out ye Liberty Bell with the | 
wise-crack that Lewis Tappan’s | 
child, which was founded in 1841, 
is reported in detail (some 15,000 
words) by his maternal ancestor’s 
weekly paper. 

Read this suburban journal’s live- 
ly account of Tur MERCANTILE 
Acency and pass the copy along to 
friends and neighbors with the com- 
ment, “They've finally landed in 


The Post, and in two parts.” 
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ATLAS HAD A CINCH 


NLIKE Atlas, the railroads of the 

United States carry no mytholog- 
ical burden. But they do labor under 
a mass of taxes, government restric- 
tions, and subsidies to competitors that 
threatens to make a myth of the whole 
American system of free enterprise. 


A strange series of circumstances 
proves that nationalization is no myth- 
ical threat. As railroads pay their own 
way, the local, state, and national gov- 
ernments seize upon them as a won- 
derful source of tax revenue — revenue 
to subsidize a new super-highway for 
buses ...to subsidize an ultra-modern 
airport for the airlines... to subsidize 
new terminals for trucking... to sub- 
sidize new canals for barge shipping. 
THESE SUBSIDIES MEAN THAT. GOVERN- 
MENT IS ALREADY IN THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION BUSINESS. 


The competitors of the railroads 
thrive on this sort of treatment, of 





Robert R. Young, Chairman 


course, and the railroads, struggling 
under new and more rigid restrictions, 
may well heed this comment of a key 
government official: 

“Railroads are closer to nationaliza- 
tion today than they have been for 
25 years.” 

The Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress knows .that this is no mythical 
threat. It is a real challenge to the 
American public, the businessman, the 
railway supplier, the employee, the 
investor, and management. The Fed- 
eration was organized to bring all of 
these elements of American free enter- 
prise together to stave off the threat of 
railroad nationalization and—what 
must necessarily follow—the national- 
ization of the whole American economy. 

With your support, this modern 
Atlas can make the nationalization 
threat what it should be... AND MUST 
BE—A MYTH! 


FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 


PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dorothy Draper 
William F. Halsey 


Clare Booth Luce William 


Charles Edison 
Allan P. Kirby 


Albert S. Goss 
Phillip F. LaFollette 


C. MacMillen, Jr. M. Lincoln Schuster 


For detailed information of Federation activities and membership classifications address — 


1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Executive 7040 
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Robot Salesman—Automatically 
set in operation, the “Electronic Nar- 
rator,” devised by the General Electric 
Company, will repeat a message an in- 
finite number of times. 

Applications are seen in advertising, 
such as installations in vending ma- 
chines to advertise other products; mer- 
chandising; industrial safety, conveying 
warnings in hazardous tasks; and pub- 
lic safety. 

The machine employs a continuous 
loop of magnetic tape which provides 
for approximately two minutes of re- 
cording or playback time. 


Working Model—Applicable to 
other types of machinery is a cut-away 
working model constructed of heavy 
cardboard and plastics (514 by 8% 
inches) demonstrating the operation of 
the Hydrovac power brake, made by 
Bendix Products Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Company, South Bend. This is 
suitable for promotion or instruction. 


Truck Conveyor—Ease and safety 
in moving standard four-wheel trucks 
or two-wheelers with dollies around the 
factory or warehouse is provided by the 
“Towveyor,” manufactured by the Jer- 
vis B. Webb Company, Detroit. 

A continuous chain conveyor runs in 
a deep steel slot below the floor. This 
mode of installation protects the chain 
and keeps the floor free of obstructions. 

A simple towing pin device is bolted 
to the end of the truck. Trucks are put 
in motion by dropping the pin into the 
slot. One of the pusher dogs, spaced at 
frequent intervals along the chain, en- 
gages the pin. Disengaging is accom- 
plished by lifting the pin. 

The Towveyor chain is looped around 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Washington, D.C. In 1791, Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a young 
French engineer, stood on the banks of the Potomac with George Wash- 
ington and envisioned the world’s most beautiful capital. ‘‘...and there 
shall be a mile stretch between the Home of the President and yonder hill 

. and the stretch will be a scene of great beauty with mansions . . . gardens 
... sloping lawns... a great temple...” L’Enfant’s original plan has been 
expanded into today’s historical skyline wherein 63% of all the elevator 
installations are by Otis. 


A NEW SLANT ON ELEVATORING. 


To give unbroken floor space throughout the George 

Washington Masonic National Memorial in Alexandria, Virginia, 

the architects have provided two slanting hoistways for Otis elevators. 
The cars move sideways 35 feet as they rise 234 feet 

from the main floor to the observation platform. 





LIKE A BUS. 


An apartment house elevator should not play favorites. 

It shouldn’t operate as an express for one tenant and bypass 
others. Like a bus, it should always stop for every 

passenger going in its direction—just as it does with 

Otis Full Collective Control. 





WATCH THAT FRONT WHEEL. 


It’s approaching an Otis Pow-R-Truck elevator platform. 

When the wheel rolls onto the platform it won't jolt the truck, 

the load or the elevator structure. And for good reason: Otis Two- 
Way, Self-Leveling for freight elevators keeps the platform level 
with the landing. It smooths the way for materials handling and shifts 
unnecessary breakage and maintenance losses into the profit column. 





Otis all-purpose electric Dumbwaiters lift 100 to 
500 pounds at speeds up to 150 feet per minute. 
Write for Bulletin B-453-D. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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AGE OF MICROFILM 
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The Bell & Howell Recorder per- 
mits 8mm images on 16mm film 
for double economy ... can photo- 
graph both sides of a document 
simultaneously...can place on one 
100-foot roll of film a greater num- 
ber of images than was formerly 
possible. Documents can be fed by 
hand, or with automatic feeders, 
at speeds never before possible. 
Anyone can operate the recorder 
with a few minutes of instruction. 





The Bell & Howell Reader is a 
marvel of simplicity for showing 
a clear, readable image —enlarged 
to the actual size of the original 
document, or larger—even when 
used in a brightly lighted room. 
While seated at the reader, the 
operator can rewind, focus, scan 
and load films quickly and easily. 
Photographic facsimiles, to actual 
size, can be made in a few minutes 
without the use of a darkroom. 








WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS 
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Burroughs and Bell & Howell have joined forces to bring 
business the full advantages of a highly versatile, very 
economical business tool... 


It is microfilm, the logical successor to the vast bulk of 
paper documents, in transit and in storage, on which most 
businesses depend for the record of their transactions. 


Microfilming, as accomplished by modern Bell & Howell 
equipment and applied to business needs by trained Bur- 
roughs representatives, offers impressive benefits. It saves 
space—can be stored in 1/100 of the space required by 
original documents. It saves time—replaces laborious 
duplicating of records with split-second photography. It 
eliminates errors—is photographically accurate. 


Burroughs offices can now offer the most practical micro- 
filming assistance. Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and dependability that have 
made Bell & Howell the recognized leader in the field of 
photography, is advanced in design, simple in operation. 
Burroughs counsel and cooperation is founded on complete 
familiarity with business procedures, providing careful 
integration of microfilming into the over-all business 
system. And Burroughs worldwide service organization 
gives final assurance of continuing, continuous microfilm- 
ing satisfaction through efficient equipment maintenance 
and prompt film processing. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is now distributed and 
serviced exclusively by Burroughs. Your Burroughs office 
will be glad to discuss the application of microfilm to your 
business needs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





fe Fpocwswng, 
Exposed spools of microfilm are 


quickly and efficiently developed 
at Burroughs processing centers 
and promptly returned for im- 
rat mediate use. Large volume users 
q who prefer to develop their films 
on their own premises find the Bell 
& Howell Automatic Processor 
simple and easy to use. It’s fast, 
too! In a few minutes, a roll of 
film is processed, dried and 
spooled, automatically. 
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Bell & Howell microfilm equipment 
is based upon a new principle of re- 
cording, which doubles the efficiency 
and halves the cost of microfilm for 
many business purposes. 
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Turn WASTED DOLLARS 
into PROFITS! 


With operational costs at an all-time high, 


yy, LY management is turning to Lamson Pneumatic 

aah" Sy Tubes to eliminate three costly operational 
\) ° . 

i, © & wastes: messenger salaries, production delays, 


wasted steps. And the reasons are obvious. 


Lamson Pneumatic Tube System is a network of 

light metal tubes that connect all points within 

your plant or business offices. In a matter of 

seconds, speedy carriers rush papers, memos, 

mail, telegrams, etc. from one point to another 
. and deliver them intact and safe. 


As a result, employees are rarely absent from 
their desk or benches. Messengers are eliminated. 
And the coordination of production with flow of 
papers eliminates costly production delays. 





Lamson Engineers can install Lamson Pneumatic Tubes 
in one or more buildings at moderate cost. They actually 
pay for themselves in a short time . . . assure continued 
savings year after year. 


WRITE for free booklet—Wings of Business. Shows how 
Lamson Tubes are adaptable to your plant 
or Offices. 


LAMSON 


CORPORA T 
4300 Lamson St. yeaa 1, v4 Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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the warehouse or other area to be served 
and trucks may be engaged or disen- 
gaged at any point. Ball bearing wheels 
on the chain allow speeds as high as 
100 feet per minute. 


Handbook for Executives—Al- 
dens, Inc., Chicago mail order house, 
provides a booklet for new executives 
(16 pages, 5% by 7% inches) which 
not only eae the management set- 
up and explains company policies, but 
stresses the human factors in relations 
with subordinates which are instrumen- 
tal in creating real leadership. Public 
relations likewise is emphasized. 

Executives are cautioned to bear in 
mind that all of their fellow workers 
are entitled to friendliness and respect, 
not just the important people. They 
are urged to be genuinely interested in 
ether people and their problems and 
not to waste time and opportunity in 
trying to appear bigger by making the 
other fellow feel smaller. 

Executive personnel likewise are 
asked to remember on the outside that 
they are part of the Aldens family and 
to consider the possible far-reaching 
consequences of disparaging statements 
about the company or of careless an- 
swers to questions concerning it. They 
also are encouraged to meet people out- 
side of Aldens engaged in the same 
kind of work, to join and be active in 
a trade association, and to enter com- 
munity affairs which will advance the 
company’s interests. 


Read on the Run—Recognizing 
acute alcoholism as a disease, the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York is retiring afflicted employees for 
disability . ... The American Casualty 
Company oé Reading, Pa., is setting a 
precedent by issuing standard accident 
insurance policies to blind persons . . 
A bus line in London, England, has 
shifted its route to afford more privacy 
to a newly-wed couple who complained 
that upper deck passengers were peer- 
ing into their windows .... No longer 
all work and no play for secretaries: 
new Columbia records played during 
their free periods on SoundScriber tran- 
scribing equipment bring the latest in 
dance band recordings . . . . Pace Press, 
New York, recently distributed to lead- 
ing metropolitan printing buyers a 
direct mail piece, 48 by 71 inches. 





Cross a bridge and make a wish 
—this wish: 





|. garg TIME you save ten or twenty 
or fifty miles of driving by taking 
the short way over a bridge — give a 
thought to the days when the bridge 
wasn’t there, when people had to take 
the long way around. 

Right then would be a good time to 
make your wish... a wish that America 
will always have engineers able to plan 
and build these amazing structures, and 
public officials with imagination to fore- 
see the public need. 

And right then, too, would be a good 
time to be glad that America produces 
more steel than any other country in 
the world. 

Brains and steel. These are two vital 


UNITED: SPARES -SPEEL 


CORPORATION 


ingredients for building a better Amer- 
ica. If you could visit all parts of the 
nation today, you'd see steel being used 
to build literally hundreds of bridges. 
Many of them are projects that have 
been waiting since before the war. 

But the call for steel goes up from 
dozens of other quarters, too. Nothing 
else can take its place. Steel for housing 
. . . for sewage disposal plants. . . for 
automobiles .. . for roads .. . for badly 
needed railroad equipment. Never be- 
fore has there been such constructive 
need for steel. 

United States Steel plants are work- 
ing at top capacity to do their full part 
in meeting this unprecedented demand. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





Me ciitiainiiiwinatiioccint cll 


And the 900 million dollar United States 
Steel improvement program currently 
going forward is adding still more steel- 
making capacity to serve the nation. 
Scientists in United States Steel re- 
search laboratories continue their work 
of creating better, stronger steels—so as 
to make every tongive the utmost service. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job of United States 
Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 





Seping to Puild a Detter America 


Liston to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. American Broadcasting Co., coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper fortime er 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To wer Coke ag ucts on Pe Se eee Diedieias. ns 


There are many common objects which 
we all see almost daily. Because they are 
so familiar we take it for granted that 
they have reached final perfection. Fre- 
quently, however, this is far from being 
the case. An example can be found in the 
2% gallon fire extinguisher, found for 
years in almost every factory, school, and 
office. Countless fires have been put out 
with it, and lives, buildings, jobs, money 
saved. Some time ago an important maker 
of this type of bottom-up extinguisher 
decided that the latest technological de- 
velopments should be put to work in both 
the production and design of this impor- 
tant device. To this end, a complete re- 
study of possible machines, methods, ma- 
terials, and design was 


written for the sheet to be drawn into 
those domes, and even their design was 
studied and recommendations made. The 
extinguisher manufacturer, for his part, 
either disposed of old machines, or rebuilt 
them, and in addition bought much new 
equipment, some of it on special order. 
This program involved one of the most 
complete renovations of plant and prod- 
uct which Revere has ever observed, and 
Revere considers itself fortunate to have 
been permitted to collaborate so closely. 
We were able to place at the service of 
our customer the accumulated knowledge 
of our Technical Advisors, the welding 
section of the Research Department and 
in addition called upon three of the 
Revere mills for prac- 
tical suggestions. 





ordered. 

These extinguishers 
for many years had 
been made largely by 
riveting, and soldering 
was used to produce 
tight seams. There 
was much hand work, 
which it would be de- 
sirable to reduce. 

Modern seam-welding ( 
techniques seemed in- \ 

dicated, plus mechani- | * \Y 
zation of other steps, 
and an increased use ¥ 
of conveyor systems. 








Revere’s final step 
came when a number 
of the first extinguish- 
ers off the production 
line were tested in the 
Research Laboratory 
to make sure that the 
recommended anneal- 
ing practices were 
adequate. 

The report given 
here is necessarily con- 
densed. Actually, the 
work occupied many 
months, and included 








Such an extensive pro- 

gram as this required careful considera- 
tion of the relationships among design 
materials, methods and machines. It 
was early decided to switch from the 
traditional copper to the newer and 
much stronger silicon bronze, which can 
be resistance-welded easily. The maker 
and Revere collaborated closely, and 
jointly worked out the time, tempera- 
ture and pressure requirements for clean, 
sound welds. Revere also established 
the proper tempers for the body sheet 
so that it withstands more than the 
Underwriters’ test pressure, but never- 
theless is easily formable into a cylinder 
with beads that locate the top and bot- 
tom domes. Similar specifications were 


a large number of con- 
ferences, much correspondence, and thor- 
ough testing of methods. That it all was 
supremely successful is shown by the 
results: a fire extinguisher that is 414 
pounds lighter, greatly improved in ap- 
pearance and design, and produced with 
greater speed and economy. 

This outstanding example of the bene- 
fits received when a manufacturer and 
a supplier collaborate closely is not 
unique. A pooling of knowledge toward 
a common end goes on constantly in every 
industry. Revere suggests, therefore, that 
no matter what it is you buy, you give 
your suppliers the opportunity to give 
you their experience as well as sell you 
their materials. 


REVERE COPPER AnD BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 18017 
oe af ® 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MY LIFE 


(Continued from page 13) 


centrated, and the same investment in 
platinum. 

In the beginning I had some trouble 
with the workmen to get them to do it. 
They claimed that it was impossible. I 
did the work myself for 24 hours on end 
to demonstrate that 200 carboys per day 
could be concentrated. I then put the 
men on a piece-work rate, basing their 
existing wage on an output of 150 car- 
boys per day and telling them that we 
would give them a bonus for every ad- 
ditional carboy obtained. I also said 
that I would personally guarantee that 
this piece-work rate would never be 
cut, no matter how much they might 
increase the output by hard work. 

It was a most profitable investment 
for the company. It also enabled me 
to put other piece-work rates in on the 
same general principle and obtain the 
heartiest co-operation of the workmen 
in getting a maximum output of the 
apparatus. I, of course, never establish- 
ed a rate until I had made a most care- 
ful study of the possibilities of the job 
and invariably worked one or two shifts 
myself in order to be sure that there 
was no monkey business going on. 

One of the things that made it pos- 
sible for the men on the platinum stills 
to get the maximum output was an 
automatic density regulator, which I 
invented and patented. It achieved 
much closer control than the previous 
hand regulator, and left the workmen 
free to force the fire to the utmost. The 
result was that wages were doubled 
from about $18 per week to about $36. 

When the Board of Directors heard 
of this, one of them said I ought to 
cut the rate, that it was altogether too 
high. I replied that the change had 
been very profitable to the company 
and had been made possible by my 
promise to the men that they could feel 
perfectly safe in doing their utmost, as 
I promised them that no matter how 
much they earned, the rate would not 
be cut. I told the directors that if they 
insisted on a cut I would immediately 
resign from the company as my useful- 
ness would be gone. The matter was 
dropped and the rate was never cut. 

About this time the use of alum was 
being superseded by sulphate of alumi- 
na, particularly in paper making. We 
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... will you still be broke? 


(y= of the tragedies of business is that so many exec- 
utives and promising young men just manage to 
scrape by year after year regardless of how much money 
they make. 

Often, men of inferior ge and earning power are 
better off financially — better able to provide for their 
families and meet emergencies. 

The reason, of course, is that some men fail in under- 
standing the all-important fundamentals of intelligent 
buying and saving. They are defeated by budgets and 
sound financial planning. 

That is why the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s execu- 
tive-training program includes material on pF aig ay 
—1in addition to complete coverage of all the major de- 
partments of business. 

_ Money worries cloud a man’s judgment. They’re emo- 
tionally upsetting. Insidious. Enemies of clear thinking. 

It is, of course, true that before a man can save enough 
to attain financial security, he must make more money 
than is needed for mere existence. And the Institute’s 
primary function is to enable him to do that by providing 
him with the knowledge and training required to handle 
an executive position. Both the ability to earn and the 
ability to save are important; both are emphasized in the 
Institute’s program. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It is one of the fascinating delights of 
business to see what a single year can 
do in the lives of ambitious men work- 
ing under p ag guidance. The 
Institute works no miracles, but it does 
provide a program so complete and 
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scientific that each day carries subscribers closer to 
their goal. 
That program is outlined in a 64-page booklet aptly 


titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” It was written for 
men who seek —not a magic formula—but a sound, real- 
istic approach to the problems they face in trying to 
improve their positions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
for the simple reason that it is worth only what you make 
it worth. Some men glance through it, and toss it aside. 
Others have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are wating to devote one short evening to the 
study of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thousands 
send for “Forging Ahead in Business” today. 

Fill out and return the coupon below; your compli- 
mentary copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 676, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


FSS see ses cesses esssssses esses sees eessesssssssrsess=sssss 
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= ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

' Dept. 676, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

# In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

: Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 

: “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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New Reymond E. Bald- 
win Bridge, connectin 
Old Lyme and O 
Saybrook where the 
Connecticut River flows 
into Long Island 
Sound. Project Engi- 
neer for the State— 
Col. Howard S. Ives. 





How to assure non-skid 
toll collections 


Roadway, morning after 
a storm. Clear sections 
remained free of snow 
all during the storm; 
roadway in the fore- 
ground, though scraped, 
is still covered with ice 
- patches. 


& 


back 





DISCONCERTED, to say the least, is the motorist who slides through 


a narrow toll gate on smooth-as-glass ice. A novel radiant heating 
installation eliminates this menace to motorist, attendant, fenders and 
toll house on this new bridge. 

An oil-fired No. 240 Mills boiler in the nearby Administration 
Building supplies hot water which circulates through pipes embedded 
in the roadway adjoining the toll booths, melting ice and snow and 
keeping the roadway clear. The oil burner operates only during icing 


periods; at other times anti-freeze protects the system. 





Unusual applications like this prove guests 
the versatility and dependability of 
Smith-Mills boilers . . . and their ability 
to deliver lowest-cost, efficient heating 
year after year. You’re sure of satisfac- 
tion when you specify a boiler built by 
H. B. Smith. 





Boiler room in Administration Build- 
ing. The No. 340 Mills heats the 


H. B. building. Heating Contractor—William 
& M. Ford; H. B. Smith Distributor — 
Marsden and Wasserman, Inc., Hart- 

ford, Conn. 


CAST-IRON BOILERS 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., INC., 62 MAIN ST., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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were making at that time a very low 
grade of sulphate of alumina. I learned 
that hydrate of alumina of great purity 
was being manufactured in Germany 
and I was able to get samples from 
Giulini Brothers of Ludwigshafen. 
This gave such promising results in the 
laboratory that I immediately ordered 
a barrel, and this was followed by an 
order for 50 tons which enabled us to 
start in the business of manufacturing 
“Merrimac Porous Alum.” 


Investigating a New Process 


This business grew very rapidly for 
the next two years, and I felt that we 
ought to try and get into the manufac- 
ture of hydrate of alumina ourselves. 
My father, who was vice-president and 
superintendent of the company, went 
abroad in the Summer of 1892 to see 
what he could find out, but this process 
was regarded as highly secret and no 
one was admitted to the works. But 
Dr. Lunge, the great authority on sul- 
phuric acid manufacture, gave him the 
name of Dr. Bayer as the inventor of 
a new hydrate of alumina process, 
which seemed to possess great merit. 
It was being operated in Russia. 

Finally the directors of the company 
ordered me, in April 1893, to investi- 
gate the process and, if I thought it 
satisfactory, to enter into a contract. I 
was then 24 years old and had never 
been outside of the United States. The 
plant was located in Elabuga in the 
Province of Viatka, up in the foothills 
of the Ural Mountains, and belonged 
to P. K. Ushkoff and Company. 

Within a week of receiving my first 
intimation about going I was actually 
on the steamer, and in 14 days I was 
in Moscow. I had bought a Russian 
grammar, Russian-English dictionary 
and phrase book. About four hours’ 
concentrated effort mastered the alpha- 
bet and I could spell out Russian words 
and give them a reasonable pronuncia- 
tion because the Russian spelling is 
almost entirely phonetic. This enabled 
me to read the names on the railroad 
stations, streets, and to ask for simple 
things. 

Everywhere, as soon as my fellow 
passengers realized that I was an 
American, they would do anything to 
assist me, saying, “We can never forget 
the kindness and generosity of your 
fellow citizens at the time of our great 








famine. You were the only nation in 
the world that came to our aid.” 

On arriving at the Moscow office of 
Ushkoff and Company, they gave me 
an envelope with someone’s name on it, 
and said on my arrival at Nijhni Nov- 
gorod I was to hold it up and wave it 
and the messenger from their Nijhni 
office would do likewise with a similar 
envelope with my name on it. This 
method of identification worked in- 
stantly and I was taken to the steamboat 
wharf where we boarded a luxurious 
river steamer for the trip up the Volga. 


Russian Labor Conditions 


The Ushkoff chemical works were 
located some 20 miles below Elabuga, 
and the steamer stopped at the landing 
there to allow me to disembark. I 
found Dr. Bayer waving from the 
wharf. He spoke English well, and as 
we drove to his house, said: “The labor 
conditions here are almost unbelievable. 
You see that gang of 20 men working 
on the road—they are receiving the 
equivalent of 7 cents a day a piece. 
Lead burners, carpenters, machinists, 
masons, and so on, receive 12 to 15 cents 
per day.” 

There was therefore little induce- 
ment to put in labor-saving machinery. 
In many cases it was cheaper for them 
to bail solutions with an iron pail from 
one tank to another than to pay the 
interest, depreciation, and obsolescence 
on the installation and operation of a 
pump and the more or less complicated 
system of valves and piping required 
to do the same work. 

A few days later we received an in- 
vitation to dine with the Ushkoffs. 
This amazing family contradicted all 
my preconceived ideas as to what was 
possible in Russia under the Czars. I 
learned that Mr. Ushkoff’s father 
started life as a peasant working as a 
laborer in the dye house of a large 
textile mill. Here he showed so much 
skill in mixing dyes that he was al- 
lowed to do it at a flat contract price 
for the whole mill, hiring his own 
helper, and in this way gradually de- 
veloped his own chemical business. 

His son, my host, had a fair edu- 
cation in Russian but knew nothing 
of any foreign languages. He was, 
however, an able and progressive 
chemical manufacturer and under his 
management the company had a rapid 
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“CREDIT INSURANCE PROTECTED 


, COMPANY A 


.-- while Company B Lost Heavily 


When a competitor discovered a process to make a 
better product to sell at a lower price, a metal manu- 


facturer failed. By coincidence, two suppliers — each 
: creditors for over $50,000 —had been contacted shortly 
before about AMERICAN CReEpiT Insurance. 


COMPANY A took out an 

AMERICAN CreEpIT Insurance 

i policy, and soon after the 

i failure, received a check 
for its claim. 





How American Credit 
Insures Your Profits 
Against Credit Loss 


AMERICAN CREDIT insures your 
profits by guaranteeing payment 
of your accounts receivable .. . 
paying you when your customers 
can’t. Your policy also enables you 
to vet cash for past-due accounts. 
You may select coverage for all 
accounts ... a selected group... 
just one account. 


With customer payments slowing 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 







AaneRricar CRED 
\nsuR ANCE 


COMPANY B did not in- 
sure its receivables saying, 
“We only sell to million 


dollar accounts.”’ They re- 
ceived 42c on the dollar. 





down, it is now more important than 
ever for your company to insure 
its receivables. 


Your insurance program... 
designed to protect and conserve 
assets ...15 not complete unless it 
includes Credit Insurance. 

For information about AMERICAN 
Crepirt Insurance, phone the 
AMERICAN CREDIT office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY ComPANy OF NEw York, 
Dept. 50, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
we oF New York & 
LEST. 1893) 








GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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"HOW MUCH IT CAN SAVE? 


tow business may be buying thousands 
of dollars’ worth of carbons and ribbons a 
year, without any systematized guide to 
your purchasing requirements. Too often 
carbons and ribbons are regarded as unim- 
portant “‘staples’” and are bought on the 
basis of “price”. They should be purchased 
as highly specialized items in direct relation 
to performance cost. Today’s multiple-use 
adding, billing, bookkeeping, addressing 
and tabulating machines, teletypes and 
typewriters (electrically and manually oper- 
ated) demand this! 


A top executive of one of America’s 
largest instrument concerns recently told 
us that our ribbon and carbon use-survey 
and the special Columbia products it rec- 
ommended, quickly showed him the dif- 
ference. Like this man, you will want to 
check on whether you're getting the BEST 
PERFORMANCE AT LOWEST COST from 
your ribbons and carbons. 


Why not consider the efficiency and operat- 
ing cost of the writing machines in your 
office the way you do the production ma- 
chines in your factory? Write us or fill in 
and mail the coupon below and get our 
check list. No obligation. 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. : 
Main Office and Factory, Glen Cove, L. 1., N. Y. 





Dealers and Service Offices 
In All Principal Cities 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


At no obligation please send your purchas- 
ing check list on Carbons and Ribbons. 


Name... : Be a re ee 
Firm 
Address 
Your Title 











growth. The third generation was 
highly educated. Miss Ushkoff who 
sat next to me at dinner, spoke English 
perfectly. I never heard of her again 
until 4o years later in 1934, when I met 
a Russian portrait painter in Florida 
who had known the Ushkoff family. 
He said they had lost everything in the 
Russian Revolution, but that my din- 
ner companion had left Russia earlier 
and was now the wife of the Director 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
Madame Koussevitzky ! 

It so happened that the next Summer, 
when we were at Seal Harbor, friends 
asked us to lunch to meet the Kous- 
sevitzkys. As I escorted Madame 
Koussevitzky to the table I asked if 
her maiden name was not Ushkoff and 
if she did not come from Elabuga. 
She was astounded. I had been told 
that Dr. Koussevitzky was never will- 
ing to talk about anything but music, 
but I can assure you that music was not 
mentioned at the thrilling and never- 
to-be-forgotten luncheon. 


The Plant Was Started 


To return to Russia, I found the pro- 
cess most interesting and promising, 
but Dr. Bayer was so enthusiastic that 
he made guarantees as to yields and 
efficiency which could not possibly be 
carried out. However, after studying 
it for a week, I made rough plans and 
an estimate of the plant and cost of 
operation under American conditions. 
Realizing the importance of having the 
benefit of his experience, our contract 
provided that Dr. Bayer should come 
to Woburn to supervise the starting of 
the plant after furnishing us with com- 
plete plans and operating directions. 

Dr. Bayer arrived in the Summer of 
1894, and shortly afterwards the plant 
was put in operation. Then began one 
series of difficulties after another. The 
filtration proved particularly trouble- 
some. The secondary, or clear filtra- 
tion, as designed by Dr. Bayer, provided 
cellulose filters which had to be cleaned 
cut and started fresh two or three times 
a day, with a very severe loss of both 
soda and alumina. It then occurred to 
me to replace the bulky cellulose filters 
by double filter cloths on a regular filter 
press, arranging for washing the press 
at frequent intervals with caustic soda, 
to redissolve any alumina that had been 
precipitated. This method was later 
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NO MORE CARBON- 
SOILED LETTERS! 






NOW—MAKE CLEAN CARBON 
COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS 
WITH SPEEDY, EASY 


a 


Simply insert Wattspeed Carbon- 
Interleaved Copyset with your letter- 
head, type and snap out! Make one, 
two or three clean carbon copies in 
one typing WITHOUT HANDLING 
CARBONS OR COLLATING 
SECOND SHEETS! Saves 20% to 
40% in time—and money! 
Write for sample and prices 
on your letterhead. 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS co., Inc. 


Makers of Better Business Forms Since 1897 
218 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Taylor 


De luxe HIGH BACK 


Try it in your office. The comfort you'll want. 
Deep, pillow-spring-cushion back and _ seat. 
Loose cushion is leather one side and cool 
matching Gros Point fabric on the other... 
an all season chair. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD, OHIO 



















"Does over half 
my posting 
automatically!" 





NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


On some jobs more than two-thirds of the posting is done automatically. *Get this FREE 20-page booklet, 


And what the machine does automatically the bookkeeper cannot do wrong! ‘How to Save Money on Your 
. * a : : 2 Bookkeeping.” Ask your local 
Automatic machinery reduces costs in offices, just as in factories, National representative, or write 


mines, agriculture, transportation. Automatic operation is but one of to The National Cash Register 
a unique combination of time-labor-money-saving features found only Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
on Nationals. 


Ask your National representative to study your present accounting 
methods and report what a National Mechanized System can save you. 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 












HOW TO INCREASE 
PROFITS 
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HAVE YOU HEARD how the MULTIPRESS 
MIDGET—that oil-smooth hydraulic 
“wonder” in the machine tool field—is 
helping hundreds of manufacturers in- 
crease their production, reduce job-man- 
hours, overcome the operator fatigue 
element, and reduce rejects? 

Yes, the job-proved MIDGET is en- 
abling companies in all categories of 
industry to save substantially on small- 
parts operations of a great variety—not 
to mention the MIDGET’S unequalled 
economies in handling a wide range of 
small production runs. 

And here’s another factor that is mak- 
ing THE MIDGET the “‘fair-haired boy” 
of industry. Not only is its initial price 
far less than similar machine tools, but 
through its productivity it oftens pays 
for itself in weeks—not years! 

You, Mr. Top Executive, will want to 
know more about this machine tool to 
see specifically how its application can 
improve your over-all production picture. 

Before you get at those papers on your 
desk, call in your secretary and have her 
fill in the coupon below, and get your 
FREE copy of “MULTIPRESS, And How 
You Can Use It.” It’s vital reading be- 
cause it’s dollar-saving reading! 


Less Operator Fatigue 

Fewer Rejects 
Shorter Down-Time 
Cutting Man Hours 
Reducing Die Wear 
Lower Operating Costs 







THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 
1160-1220 Dublin Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: 
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Company............. 
Address. 
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adopted by all the plants in the world 
which used this process. 

While we were still having the 
troubles with the filters, we were visited 
by Dr. Paul T. Heroult, who had in- 
vented the identical aluminum process 
in France which was invented by Hall 
in the United States. We found 
Heroult a most interesting man and 
gave him the benefit of all the experi- 
ence that we had accumulated, as our 
plant was about six months farther 
along than the one he was building. 
He afterwards, in 1911 and 1914, re- 
ciprocated by giving me the entrée to 
all the Bayer process plants which were 
then operated by the Aluminum Fran- 
caise. It was a remarkable privilege 
and very valuable to the Merrimac 
Chemical Company. 


Guaranteed Capacity Reached 


Dr. Bayer, although a very clever re- 
search chemist, was not a good engineer 
or operator. He finally gave it up as 
a bad job, and went to France to see 
what he could do for Heroult. We 
had taken on a young chemist from 
Technology, J. C. Dickerman, whom I 
put in charge of the chemical control 
work on the Bayer process. I placed 
Mr. Thomas Shannon, foreman of the 
alum plant, in charge of operation, and 
as a result of their efforts and about 
two years’ hard work of my own de- 
signing new apparatus, we finally got 
the plant operating up to its full guar- 
anteed capacity. 

By this time the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company was begin- 
ning to feel the competition from the 
alum which we were making from 
Bayer process alumina. They came to 
my father to see if we would design 
them a plant under the Bayer process 
patent, which we controlled absolutely 
for the United States. This we did. 

The detailed plans were worked out 
from my sketches and according to my 
layout. When things were nearly 
ready I went to Natrona, Pa., taking 
with me the foreman, Tom Shannon, 
the chemist, J. C. Dickerman; and 
a complete skeleton crew from our 
own plant. In three weeks we had the 
new plant operating in full accordance 
with the guarantees we had made. 
This was a most gratifying perform- 
ance to me and resulted in my receiving 
an offer to come permanently with the 
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CEter%) PREFAB 


WOOD SHELVING 


vO : 


Here is the ideal all- 
purpose shelving for 
office, factory or 
store. Tested for 





more-than-a-tonload. 
Starter Unit consists 
of 6 shelves with 42” 
: x 24” clear storage 
mote j Be nd = area with 12'/,” clear- 
perce yA toner er ance between shelves. 
atented rust-proof Units added as 
jocking brackets. No = needed. Nothing to 
nails or screws ASP 
needed. compare with it any- 
where. 42 sq. ft. of 
shelf area at ex- 
tremely low cost. 
Immediate delivery. 
Investigate now. Cir- 
cular on request. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BANKERS BOX CO. 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


NOW IN OUR 28th YEAR! THE ORIGINAL 
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and Shipping 
Tag Outfit 
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“IT PRINTS 
ANYWHERE” 


Prints 1,000 or More Clear Copies 
From One Stencil, One Inking 


ideal for marking, addressing, postcard duplicating. 
Permits quick change in wording. Just type, write, 
trace or draw sketches on the stencil, snap it on, and 
print. No moving parts, of non-corrosive METAL, lasts 
indefinitely. Prints up to 19 lines of type 5%” long. 
Replaceable ink pads. Portable, non-mechanical. With 
supplies in handy, durable case. Other outfits $9.50 to 
$99.50. Write for FREE FOLDER. 


At Your Office or Shipping Room Supply Dealer. 
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Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company as superintendent of their 
huge Natrona works. I would have 
done this if it had not been for my 
wife and our family and circle of 
friends in Brookline and Boston. The 
result of this offer, however, was the 
almost trebling of the salary which I 
received from the Merrimac Chemical 
Company. 





FBI 


(Continued from page 21) 


ever changing. Not only must it keep 
staffed with alert, growing young men, 
but it must constantly train up and 
down the line for the job ahead. In the 
FBI training never ceases and it covers 
all the techniques of modern business 
such as office management, purchasing, 
personnel, auditing, accounting, re- 
search, and business organization. 

For years now, the FBI has run 
one of the best short-course training 
schools in the world, the National Police 
Academy, for retraining local police of- 
ficers. No wonder then that men who 
came from the Bureau now serve as 
directors of personnel and training for 
leading companies such as the Ameri- 
can Airlines and Rexall Drug Com- 
pany. The allied field of customer edu- 
cation is now opening in certain areas 
and Johnson & Johnson has a former 
Bureau man as director of trade and 
customer education. 

Labor and industrial relations, close- 
ly allied to personnel, is another area 
in which former agents do well. The 
best known, publicly, in this field is the 
vice-president of Ford Motor Company, 
John S. Bugas, who by his successful 
relations with Reuther’s auto workers 
union has kept the Ford plant run- 
ning when his competitors were closed 
down. No less successful are the men 
doing a similar job at American Steel 
& Wire Company, Reynolds Metals 
Company, Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, and National Supply Com- 
pany, to name just a few among the 
dozens of others. 

Even in factory production you will 
findthem. The assistant vice-president 
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copy directly from your originals 
l 








office 


copying 
system! 


You simply can’t make a mistake in copying, when you use the BW Copy 
System. You duplicate directly from your original sheet. Errors can’t creep in 
because there is no manual transcription . . . no stencil to cut... no special 
master copy to re-type or re-draw. 

Just feed your original sheet into the Bruning Whiteprinter with a sheet of BW 
Paper. Out comes your duplicate copy—sharp, clear, and ready for use. All that 
is required is the use of inexpensive, durable translucent paper for your 
originals. 

You never have to proofread either; costly errors in copying can't be over- 
looked, because they just don’t exist! 


RUNING 
HITEPRINTS have other advantages too: 












Copies made in seconds. Whether your BW 
Machine is large or small, you can produce 
an inexpensive BW Copy within a few sec- 
onds. There is no time lost making transcrip- 
tions, stencils, proofreading, or other waste- 
ful steps. BW Copies are produced flat and 
dry—ready for instant use. 


Countless BW uses. Orders, invoices, reports, 
financial statements, sales presentations, let- 
ters, legal forms, engineering drawings, etc. 
—written, typed, printed, or drawn. Three 
weights of paper, from post card size to 42 


Sead today for full information about this amazing new 


office copying system. Ask us for our file of literature and samples. 
You will see for yourself that the BW Process is the modern answer to 


fast copying and greater economies. No obligation. 


inches wide by any length. Black or colored 
lines upon white or tinted stocks. 


Clean and odorless. There are no messy car- 
bons or inks to handle... no harmful chem- 
icals . . . no fumes requiring exhaust ducts. 
No stuffy darkroom. Make BW Prints with 
the BW Machine located right in the office 
wherever you choose. 


Inexpensive. You save money with the BW 
Process. BW Supplies are economical—only 
about lc per 812 x 11 sheet. The small cost of 
BW Copies is returned to you many times 
over in time and labor costs saved. 











6 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
4708-38 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 
New York * Newark © Boston © Pittsburgh © Chicago * Detroit * Cleveland + St. Louis 


Milwaukee ¢ Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Houston 


Los Angeles ¢* San Francisco ¢ Seattle 











Other Bruning products you should know about — Drafting Machines 
Sensitized Papers & Cloth » Tracing Papers + Erasing Machines + Drafting Room 
Furniture + Slide Rules + Surveying Instruments +» and many other products. 
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Your’ 1 


You should 


read this 


TIMELY 
Book 


Our NEW BOOK presents an enlight- 


ening discussion of the financial problems 
facing an increasing number of manufacturers and 
tells how hundreds of companies are securing the extra cash they 


wholesalers .. . 


Is Operating Cash 
Problem? 
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need to operate smoothly and efficiently. Companies throughout the country, in a 
wide variety of industries, are using our Commercial Financing Plan to a total of 
over $200,000,000 annually. Here are some of the reasons for its popularity: 


1. It provides substantially more cash than 
is available from usual borrowing sources. 
2. It continues year after year .. . uninter- 
rupted by renewals, calls or periodic cleanup 
of loans. 
3. The net cost of using the plan is reason- 
able. You pay interest on a day to day basis 
.. only for money you actually need and use 
. instead of for a fixed amount over a fixed 
period of time. 
4. There is no interference with manage- 
ment, no infringement on control. 


5. The plan is simple and automatic in its 


operation, requires no change in accounting 
methods. 


6. Relations between you and your cus- 
tomers are undisturbed. 


7. You can start quickly. Through our net- 
work of offices it is not unusual for cash to be 
made available the day a request originates. 


To get the complete story of our Commercial 
Financing Plan write or phone the nearest 
ComMeRcIAL Crepit Corporation office 
below for our new book, ‘“‘“How To Have An 
ADEQUATE AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OperaTiInG Casu.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 # 


Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplu 
BALTIMOR 
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in charge of production at Studebaker 
Corporation, formerly ran an FBI field 
office. The production manager of the 
Mid-Western Die Casting Corporation 
is a former agent. 


Department Store Positions 


Certain businesses more than others, 
seem to have recognized early the value 
of these men. Department stores are 
in this group. We find former agents 
at Abraham & Straus, Alexander’s, 
Loeser’s, Lord & Taylor’s, Macy’s, and 
Wanamaker’s in New York, and in 
other stores throughout the country. 

Aviation is another industry in which 
practically every company has several 
former agents in varying camcities. 
There is at least one at Boeing, Cuiance- 
Voight, Hughes, Lockheed, North 
American, Pan-American, and United 
Aircraft. 

Advertising, too, is not without its 
share of former agents. Erwin Wasey; 
Shappe, Wilkes, Inc.; Ruthrauff & 
Ryan; Wildrick & Miller; and Young 
and Rubicam are representatives. 

A not unusual example of how these 
men serve a single company in several 
capacities is found in General Foods 
Corporation where one directs training 
cf personnel, another is auditor, a third 
is a methods and procedures specialist, 
a fourth is the accounting manager, a 
fifth directs protection at a major plant, 
and until recently, a sixth was a pur- 
casing executive. 

The Society of Former Special Agents 
is small in size but potent through the 
positions which its members occupy in 
their communities. It was organized 
over ten years ago to continue the close 
association the agents had formed in 
the FBI and to assist each other in mak- 
ing good business connections. Actu- 
ally the second purpose has proved to 
be a very minor one since, in respect of 
jobs, ex-agents are more sought after 
than seeking. 

Some time ago a placement commit- 
tee was organized and asked that any 
members desiring new jobs register 
with it. It soon developed that there 
were as many requests from business 
for agents as there were men looking 
for jobs, so that there has never been 
a list to choose from. 

The personnel manager of a lead- 
ing bank once asked if the Society had 
any members in the banking business. 





sna 


“Yes,” was reply. “We have men with 
big banks like the National City, in the 
Irving Trust of New York, or in as 
small as the Medina Valley State Bank 
at Divine, Tex. In the latter case it’s 
the president, but we have everything 
from cashiers up to the top.” 

Not all the agents went into big busi- 
ness or do the conventional jobs we 
might expect. There are ranchers, engi- 
neers, research chemists, coffee buyers, 
football coaches (University of Iowa), 
college professors (Baldwin Wallace, 
Yale, Seton Hall, Wisconsin, and Mar- 
quette), newspaper reporters (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and Milwaukee Senti- 
nel,), radio news commentators, hotel 
managers, and credit men. 


Cartoonist to Toxicologist 


A former agent is the creator of the 
cartoon character “Don Winslow of the 
Navy,” another writes a daily poem, 
syndicated through 100 American news- 
papers and one in Dublin, Ireland. 





Two are presidents of casket com- | 
panies, another is a funeral director, | 


and a third is a State toxicologist. 


Outside of the United States they are | 


just as ubiquitous. There is one in 
almost every major Central and South 
American city and many in Europe and 
the Far East. In Havana one runs the 
office of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
& Beane while another handles the af- 
fairs of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
The manager of Kraft Foods Company 
in Mexico City was an agent; so is the 
manager for J. L. Griffith in Nicaragua. 
One owns a paper factory in Guatemala 
City, another is Special Assistant to the 
Ambassador of Brazil in I.io de Janeiro. 
There are four Society members in Rio 
de Janeiro; four in Caracas, Venezuela; 
and five in Honolulu. In Shanghai, 
Tokyo, Calcutta, or Manila you could 
find one—doing a job requiring judg- 
ment, discretion, and energy. 

The directory of the Society of 
Former Special Agents reads like a 
register of the leading companies of 
America. Twenty-two of the leading 
insurance companies have one or more 
of its members on their payrolls. For 
that matter you could begin with Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Armour and Company, and Ameri- 
can Distilling Company, Inc., and go 
through the alphabet to Warner Bros., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
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They found bidder TREASORE 
WLUTILE TiN BOKES/ 


When the company put in a postage 
meter, all departments were asked to turn in 
their stocks of postage stamps. Although the 
firm isn’t very large, the office manager was 
dumbfounded—and so was everybody else! 
—to find $462.32 in stamps scattered around 
in desk drawers and stamp boxes. 

Have you any idea how much company 
postage is unaccounted for in your offices... 
in loose adhesive stamps that can be lost, 
damaged or misused? A casual check might 
convince you of the economy, as well as 
efficiency, of a postage meter. 

With a postage meter, you buy postage 
by having the meter set by the postoffice for 
any amount you want... and your postage 
is absolutely safe, cannot be lost, pilfered or 
misused . . . is automatically accounted for, 
recorded in visible registers. 

Printing postage, as you need it, in any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail . . . is 


= PsTNney-GOwes 


Fesiage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1588 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers of mailing machines 


... Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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far more satisfactory —than stocking and 
sticking stamps, and manual mailing! 

The meter prints postage directly on the 
envelope, the exact postage needed... prints 
a dated postmark plus an optional small 
advertisement, and 
seals the envelope 
flap—all at the same 
time. And the meter 
prints on gummed 
postage tape for parcel post... 

Metered mail is already cancelled and 
postmarked, requires less handling in the post 
office, often makes earlier trains and planes. 

And whether you send out ten letters a 
day, or a thousand... find out now what a 
postage meter can do in your office by 
calling the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for illustrated 
booklet, “So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 
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Fox River | (ithy| Fine Papers 


PIVISION 


put MorE PAY 
In wHat vou SAY 





i: : Average cost of 
every letter you write —75¢! For ten, 
$7.50. For twenty, $15, and so forth. 
No wonder letter writers are interested 
in putting more pay in what they say — 
writing Money-Making Mail. 

Every day millions of words ride the 
mails, written on fine cotton-fiber letter- 
head paper watermarked “by Fox River.” 
As a service to paper-particular American 
business — whose daily business letter 
bill is over $5,000,000 — we've estab- 
lished a Better Letters Division. The 


name states its aim—better letters for you. 











Dr. Robert 
R. Aurner 






Free Booklets 


How to Put SOCK in 
Your First Sentence 
and MONEY-MAK- 
ING MAIL... au- 
thored by Dr. Aurner, 


for 18 years ranking 
professor of business 


administration at the 


University of Wiscon- 
sin, Write today—use 


business letterhead 
only, please. 

Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
1517 Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


FINE PAPERS ‘ 
by i=¢ 


Fox River-<) 
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COTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 














and Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion and you would find a member in 
each. 

The Society is organized into 23 
chapters located in the principal cities 
of the United States. Its headquarters 
is in New York at 70 Pine Street from 
which it issues a monthly newspaper 
appropriately called “The Grapevine.” 
In this little sheet appear anecdotes, 
reminiscences, and recollections of the 
strange cases on which the agents 
worked at one time. It carries no ad- 
vertising but if it did there would be 
no better medium for reaching the 
right men for the right job—“The Most 
Carefully Selected Men in the World.” 


DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from page 15) 


The economy is dynamic, not static. 
Consequently, when prices click they 
stimulate demand which in turn leads 
to lower costs, higher wages, and 
dividends. If a product is to hold its 
market it must either be continuously 
improved or_its price reduced. 

Prices must cover not only direct 
costs but also indirect costs—of better 
facilities, research, and reserves for the 
inevitable miscalculations and losses. 
Frequently the best strategy is to set the 
price first, then build the best article to 
sell at that price. Sometimes a lower 
price does more than increase demand 
—it opens up a new and hitherto un- 
touched market. A small reduction in 
price expands the market by leaps and 
bounds, revealing possibilities of reduc- 
ing costs by new economies. 

The price finally arrived at may prove 
in practise to be too high or too low. 
It is too low if it fails to cover the ex- 
penses of production and marketing, 
including reserves for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. If these expenses cannot im- 
mediately be reduced, and demand or 
market conditions preclude a higher 
price, the concern must limp along as 
best it can until costs can be reduced. 
An alert management can find more 
than one way of wriggling out of a dif- 
ficult situation. It can seek new mar- 
kets, develop new products, invent new 
uses for old products. A well equipped 
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PENDAFLEX® , oe 


hanging folders not supported W 
Even in your own cabinets, EEE 
Pendaflex hanging folders 
cut filing-and- nding time 
in half! Just empty the 
cabinet drawer, set the 
Pandaflex frame in it, and 
hang the Pendaflex folders 
on the frame. Gone are 
slumping, sagging files. In- 
stead, every folder and its j ce 
contents are so easy to find, ba ee 
you'll wonder how you 

ever managed without this great filing convenience! 
TODAY! Drop us a card for the name of 

nearest dealer! 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

















* of loyal service 


* of sales achievement 
* of production records 
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AWARD PINS 
available in all qualities for men or 
women with your own special lettering. 


Reasonable cost. Write for quotation. 


ALSO: ATHLETIC AWARDS 
for your personnel program: 
MEDALS BELT BUCKLES 
CHARMS TROPHIES 
PLAQUES cups 





1949 catalog sent free upon request 
Ask for catalog No. A-11 
HERFE JONES CO. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


1401-19 N. Capitol indianapolis 7, Ind. 


LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 
14 Park Place Newark 2, N. J. 


(Send order to necrest office) 
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research staff, though expensive, is 
an essential adjunct to any expanding 
business. 

The price is too high when it discour- 
ages demand. In this respect articles 
vary widely. The market for a large 
class of articles—mainly those of daily 
consumption which are useful in and 
of themselves, not just as parts of a 
larger whole—can be expanded if the 
price is reduced. 


What Affects Quantity Demand? 


But for another large class of articles 
demand is determined by other circum- 
stances and strictly limited. Most house- 
holds need only one central heater, one 
kitchen stove, and one refrigerator. 
They would not buy another no matter 
how low the price. The mileage run 
by automobiles fixes the demand for 
tires. New rugs are not purchased un- 
til old ones are worn out. Cement is 
needed in the quantities that can be 
absorbed by new roads and buildings, 
of which it constitutes merely a frac- 
tion of the total cost. 

For such articles total demand is un- 
affected or only slightly affected by 
price. Other factors determine the 
quantity demanded. To maintain or- 
derly marketing, prices must, conse- 
quently, be administered. To the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission prices set in this 
way are iniquitous. Schooled in mar- 
ket-place theory they argue that in- 
dustry should conform to theory, not 
theory to industry. They contend that 
if prices were set as they always have 
been—according to the laws of supply 
and demand—they would be lower 
than administered prices. The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers also seems to 
take for granted that prices would be 
lower if competition were not inter- 
fered with. On the assumption that 
management restricts expansion they 
argue that business should be cracked 
down on in an active anti-trust cam- 
paign. 

If one searches for facts to support 
this point of view one will have a hard 
time finding them. For an industry 
cannot at one and the same time be 


broken up into the small units of pure | 


competition and be organized in the | 
large systems based upon continuity of | 


production with administered prices. 


So the assertion that competitive prices , 
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What would it cost to 
replace your essential 
business records? 


Have you ever stopped to consider what a heavy investment in 
work and money has gone into your business records — the 
correspondence files, manufacturing and sales records and ac- 
counts, customer lists, employee and payroll records, engineering 
drawings, miscellaneous reports, and all the other vast accumula- 
tion of data in daily use in your operations? 


Estimate the value represented and you'll have some idea of the 
expense you’d be put to just to restore the indispensable portions 
of this information, should it be lost, destroyed, or substantially 
damaged by fire, flood, explosion, or any other cause. 


The possibility of a loss is such a serious risk, and would cost you 
so much money, that it should be covered by insurance. Ideal for the 
purpose is the Hartford Valuable Papers Insurance Policy which: 


1. Covers business records and all papers* used in business activities, 
against loss due to fire, explosion, windstorm, theft, and any 
other cause (except misplacement or mysterious disappearance, 
wear and tear, deterioration, vermin, and acts of war). 

* Currency, stamps, coupons and securities, checks, drafts, notes, or other written 
evidence of indebtedness or obligation are not covered by the policy. 

2. Covers such property in your office, in transit toa place of greater 
security, and in the more secure location. Papers taken off the 
premises for business purposes are covered up to 10% of the 
total insurance carried, subject to a limit of $5,000. 

3. Guarantees that the Hartford will either replace or reproduce lost 
or damaged records or papers, or pay in cash up to the limits of in- 
surance carried an amount equal to the actual costs of making such 
replacement. (Unless specifically insured fora higher amount, there 
is a limit of 5% of the total insurance on any one record or paper, 
subject to a maximum payment of $5,000.) 

Your Hartford agent or your own insurance broker will gladly 

furnish details of this low-cost, broad protection. In over 5000 

communities you can secure the name and address of the nearest 

Hartford agent quickly by calling Western Union by number and 

asking for ‘Operator 25.” Or writethe company fora sample policy. 
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Investment protection with Giloméalic Gorinklers knows 
few limits from an application point of view. Take for ex- 
ample, B. Gertz, Inc., Long Island's largest department store 
which is shown in the illustrations above. Protected through- 
out by means of ¢ 0 Garinklers , the factors of true 
fire safety for thousands of daily customers and nearly two 
thousand valued employees is the management's primary aim. 

But with the safety factor accomplished, let’s analyze for 
a moment the financial considerations involved in this par- 





Naeem 


TYPICAL 
Gilomilte Sprinkler 


*PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


: ek * 
ticular case. Insurance coverage on this multi-million dollar 


valued property is naturally high. Unsprinklered insur- 
ance rates would be prohibitive. Yet, based on estimates, 


Uilomaluc Bpunkler protection allows for premium re- x 


ductions of better than 75%, amortizes the cost of installa- 
tion in less than 4 years, following which annual savings of 
approximately $47,000 are realized. 


That's wise investment for Gertz, Inc., and it would be ® 


for you. An executive with the slightest appreciation of busi- 
ness economy could hardly overlook the importance of fire 
safety with Gilomalic Gorunklors , an important investment 


today... . perhaps welcome protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN I, OHIO 


//; ; Ve y 
FOR INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT . 





ENGINEERING 


l PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE . 


Industrial Plants 
Storage - Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers - Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals - Institutions 
Hotels - Apartments 
Schools - Colleges 
Offices - Public Buildings 


Uilomalic FIRE-FOG 


provides positive protection 
for severe fire hazards 


INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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are always lower is at best unproven. 
And there is some evidence that it falls 
to the ground. 

One must seek out other criteria by 
which to judge present methods of 
doing business. Comparisons are not 
lacking. The soft coal industry, lum- 
ber, construction, and the women’s gar- 
ment industries are highly competitive 
in the accepted sense. They could per- 
haps be singled out as having poorer 
than average working conditions as 
well as instability of investment. Nor 
have their products been improved ma- 
terially over the decades. Whatever 
gains have been made seem to be due 
to the insistence of powerful trade 
unions under vigorous leadership rather 
than to the industry itself. Recent at- 
tempts to organize the textile industry 
into a smooth operation from the spin- 
ning of the yarn to the finished goods 
may point the way to future progress. 


Administered Prices 


The oil, motor, glass, aluminum, and 
chemical industries, on the other hand, 
are administered. They are character- 
ized by relatively high wages, security 
of investment, and continuous improve- 
ment of product. They have no choice 
except to operate under a system of ad- 
ministered prices. The economics of 
continuous production could not be at- 
tained if prices were permitted to float 
up and down in an impersonal market. 

General observation seems to bear 
this out. The enormous increase in pro- 
duction during the last fifty years was 
accomplished not by price competition 
but by research, inventiveness, and or- 
ganization. Continuity of production 
is not characteristic of pure competi- 
tion. In competitive industry the entre- 
preneur works when he wishes or when 
he has an order. He either waits for 
the next order or hustles to get it. Or 
he may go fishing. 

A continuous production line, in con- 
trast, allows no such freedom. Work 
starts on the stroke of the bell and 
moves until the bell rings again. Each 
unit must do its share, each process 
must synchronize with the others to 
make the whole. Distribution must be 
promoted to keep pace with output. 

To a considerable degree manage- 
ment decides in what proportion in- 
come is distributed among employees, 
investors, and consumers. Not com- 





SOQ UTH 


AFRICA 


CALLING 


A list of South African outlets which want to distribute American products. Address these firms care of the box number (B xxx) indicated in the 
cities under which they are listed. . . . These are paid advertisements; the information in each listing has been furnished by the advertiser. 





CAPE TOWN 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All banking facilities 
(Registered as a Commercial Bank) throughout South, Southwest & East 
Africa G Rhodesia. Market research & trading contacts handled by Com- 
mercial Service Dept., Box 40, Cape Town, through bank’s New York 
Agency, 67 Wall St. Monthly Review available free on application. 
BANE’S CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. Capital $2,000,000. Is a 
Public Company listed on Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Stockists Dis- 
tributors of American & British Automobiles; Motor Accessories & Parts; 
Household Appliances: Office Equipment; etc. Head Office, Cape Town. 
Branches throughout South Africa. 
LLOYDS (SOUTH AFRICA) AGRICULTURAL, IRRIGATION & INDUS- 
TRIAL MACHINERY CORP. LTD. Capital $2,000,000. Stock listed 
Johannesburg Exchange; Associated company of Bane’s Consolidated Mo- 
tors Ltd. Stockists, Distributors of Farm Implements, Windmills, Trac- 
tors, Roadmaking Machinery, etc. Wholesale/Retail. Head Office, Cape 
Town. Branches throughout South Africa. 


DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). 
& Shipping Agents. 

DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office, Johannesburg. 
Active agents all large towns in South Africa and established connections 
throughout Central Africa & adjacent Islands. Direct Importers & 
Agents: Agricultural Insecticides, Machinery, Implements, Orchard Equip- 


Customs Clearing 


rect Factory representative exclusive basis. Exporters of S. A. Products, 
L. F. RAE & SON. (B 442). Manufacturers’ Representatives. Food- 
stuffs, builders, household & electrical hardware, tools G chemical. Direct 
factory representation only required. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Require factory agencies. 
Steel mills, fencing wire, nails, standard farming implements, timber, 
catering equipment, baths, fittings, etc. 
SUTTNER B. (B 1971). Ladies, Cents, Children’s Clothing Ex Factory. 
Also Professional Uniforms G Ladies Sports Wear. 

JOHANNESBURG 
CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD. 16/17 Equity 


Bldg., Fox Street. Heavy diesel & diesel electric power plants & equip- 
ment. Mine & mill ore recovery equipment. Connections with mining 
houses throughout Southern Africa. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape Town (B 198). 
Equipped to represent you throughout South Africa as exclusive Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives on commission basis. Direct Factory representa- 
tion only required. We can satisfy you. Are you interested? Then write. 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592). Also Cape Town, Durban. Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives desirous contacting manufacturers of cotton, ray- 
on textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary grocery G con- 
fectionery goods, industrial raw materials, sporting goods. References: 


Wilson Bros., Box 772, Chicago. 


ment, Industrial Chemicals, Paints Disinfectants, Stock Dips Remedies 
& Feeds, Fertilizers, & Packing Material. Seed Potatoes & Apples. 
porters of Seed & Table Potatoes, Onions & all varieties of fruits. 

(B 3448). 
Branch offices, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban. 


INTERCOM AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 


resentatives. 


Ex- 


Manufacturers’ Rep- 
Di- 


D. J. PARR LTD. Locarno House. 
for hardware, engineering G automotive goods. 


Factory only. 


Engineering agents G representatives 


DURBAN 
MACQUET & CO. (B 1086). General Importers & Exporters. Mer- 


chants & Representatives covering South Africa. 





pletely, of course, for management is 
subject to many pressures. But within 
limits it can exercise its judgment tem- 
pered by long-run wisdom. How wise- 
ly you think management uses its power 
depends upon who you are. Labor 
thinks too much goes to stockholders. 
Customers think prices should be re- 
duced. Stockholders think dividend 
rates should be raised. 

In its discretion over the distribution 
of income, business management rises 
to the plane of industrial statesmanship. 
The benefit of its business as a whole 
is its primary concern but this depends 
to some degree upon the health of the 
entire industry. Managements of all 
concerns must consider the reaction of 
employees, customers, and rival pro- 
ducers to their policies. At times man- 
agement must widen its horizon to take 
in the impact upon the industry and the 
national economy. 

Obviously, the complex forces cir- 
cumscribing management cannot be 
judged by any simple process or yard- 
stick. To appraise its decisions cor- 
rectly all the circumstances must be 
taken into account. There is nothing 
automatic about the decisions of man- 
agement. The executive of a big cor- 
poration is just as much a human being 
as any one else. His personality colors 
the entire business. One fights every 
demand of labor; another forestalls de- 
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mands by intelligent policies. One 
raises prices on the plea of higher costs; 
another reduces prices in what he be- 
lieves his long-run interest. One tries 
to reach the widest market possible; an- 
other prefers a small and steady group 
of customers. 


Create a Friendly Atmosphere 


Management must always have its 
ear to the ground for a change in 
the social and economic atmosphere. 
Waves of discontent sweep the coun- 
try. Workers deem the time ripe to 
strike. The conviction spreads that 
prices are too high and buyers postpone 
purchases. Investors come to feel that 
they are being squeezed and venture 
capital shrivels. 

The difficulties a hostile atmosphere 
breeds have forced management to take 
another step in industrial statesman- 
ship—to interest itself in creating a 
friendly atmosphere. Managements 
have already gone far along this line 
and are finding themselves impelled to 
go farther. They are taking the lead in 
welfare work, fund raising, and civic 
movements; they are forming associa- 
tions to promote the common good as 
well as protect their own interests. The 
American Management Association, 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, and the Committee for 
Economic Development are notable 
May 
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Lessen office work- 
er fatigue, decrease eye- 
strain, increase efficiency 
with forms printed on 


VISIONAID— the non- 


glare green tinted paper 
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that’s kind to eyes. 
Your printer can get 
VISIONAID from near- 


by jobbers. Costs no more 





\ than comparable white 
stock. Send for samples. 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUNS REVIEW REACHES THE 
PRESIDENTS AND TOP EXECU- 
TIVES OF 40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 
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How fo take the slips out 
of good business showmanship 


Legge Safety Engineer: No doubt you have. It’s a popular misconception. 
But your floors need polish to protect them. Besides, dirty-looking, unpol- 
ished floors would disfigure your offices. That’s why Legge Non-Slip polishes 
and recommended by leading casualty insurance com- 
panies. They preserve floors and give a good-looking shine. Yet they're up 
to 95% accident-proof. Give me a week and I'll prove it. 

(A week later) Mr. Higby: You were right. The floors shine nicely. And 
the accidents have stopped. How did you do it? 

Legge Safety Engineer: Two ways. First, applied Legge Non-Slip products. 
Second, taught your crews the right way to use them. And I'll keep coming 
back to make sure they follow through. 


Get this trouble-shooter on your side 
The Legge Safety engineer in your area serves you as a floor safety 
consultant. He sets up a complete floor safety program and fits it to your 
individual requirements. He trains your maintenance crews, supervises 
them, and takes the floor safety responsibility off your shoulders. His 
advice is free; his supervision is part of your purchase of Legge Non-Slip 


Before your floors trip you up, get the whole Legge System story. 
Clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail. Walter G. Legge Company 
Inc., New York 17, N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of Mr. Highy Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way. 
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Case #131 — This large company finished giving its offices a new, 
modern look, when bingo! ... arash of falls started. The trouble: slick 
floors. The cure: a Legge Safety Engineer shows them... 


Mr. Higby: Look what’s happening! We wanted good-looking floors, but 
we got accidents. We want the floors taken out! 

Legge Safety Engineer: The floors aren't at fault, Mr. Higby. It’s that 
slick finish. They need a polish that’s Non-Slip. 

Mr. Higby: No they don’t! I’ve heard polish makes floors slippery. 
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examples. These organizations, en 
tirely or largely supported by business 
concerns, have a broad aim: to attempt 
to study and spread an understanding 
of the working of the national eco- 
nomy. Any benefits they return to 
their supporters are indirect. 

The Labor Committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund concludes a recent 
volume, Partners in Production, with 
the recommendation “that the leaders 
of American industry and labor now 
jointly direct their attention, through 
the processes of intelligent self-govern- 
ment, to an agreed statement of eco- 
nomic principles which will afford a 
basis for a constructive advance in un- 
derstanding the wage-price-profit §re- 
lationship in a democratic system of 
competitive private enterprise.” 


Professional Manager 


Management has not always thought 
in terms of public as well as private 
welfare. Indeed, with the emergence 
of large corporations between 1880 and 
1910 management was synonymous 
with ownership. It considered itself 
the representative of the stockholders 
alone. Gradually, under the natural 
influence of change and spurred by 
pressure, a new type of professional 
manager evolved. To-day, managers 
are usually hired to do a specific job. 
Their first objective is to make an or- 
vanization sound enough to adjust 
itself to changes and flexible enough 
to seize and prosecute opportunities. 

The good-will of customers, loyal 
employees, satisfied stockholders is just 
as vital to them as efficient equipment. 
All are equally essential for success; 
none can be neglected. The relation 
of the professional manager to all the 


| elements of his concern is analogous 


to that of a trustee but he does not 
enjoy the trustee’s immunity to criti- 
cism. His chief limitations are hard 
facts and the hostility of both the pub- 
lic and labor, engaged by yesterday’s 
excesses. 

The overriding handicap under 
which industry operates to-day is its 
heritage of this hostile public atmos- 
phere. The occasional imprudence of 
present managements, though not 
typical, does much to keep the ancient 
distrust alive. Nevertheless, despite 
setbacks, a more favorable atmosphere 
seems to be emerging. 


Here’s what National Steel | 
accomplished in 1948 


Sales hit an all-time high... 
Our customers’ demand for steel continued 
unabated during 1948, resulting in total 
sales of $436,522,051, an increase of 32.7% 
over the 1947 figure. We directed all our 
resources—and developed new ones—in, an 
effort to keep pace with requirements, and 
by so doing, achieved the greatest volume 
of production in National Steel’s history. 





aud operating costs seared, foo 


Even record-breaking production and sales 
could not completely offset the ever- 
mounting spiral of material, wage and 
construction costs. Consequently, once 
again the ratio of net income to sales failed 
to match prewar standards. 


| | | | 





National Steel’s 1948 production record 
bears eloquent testimony to harmonious 
relations between employees and manage- 
ment throughout the year. This excellent 
spirit of cooperation resulted not only in 
more sales, but also in the largest number 
of employees, their highest average annual 
earnings, and the greatest total payroll 
($110,709,056) in our history. 


and 30 did stockholders 

Our net earnings for 1948 were $40,121,506, 
equal to $16.35 a share on 2,453,900 shares 
—a substantial increase over 1947. We 
paid $5.00 per share in dividends, as com- 
pared with $4.00 in 1947, and distributed 
a ten per cent stock dividend in December. 


Construction completed from 1946 to 1948, 


plus the current program, will amount to 
more than $130,000,000. Among the facili- 





ties now under construction are the two 
largest stationary open hearth furnaces in 
the industry, and a 400-ton per day plant 
for oxygen production. New electrolytic 
facilities will be in operation shortly, and 
additional iron ore and coal properties are 
currently being developed. The continued 
upward trend of construction costs through 
1948 compelled us to retain a substantial 
portion of earnings. The combined effect 
of these costs and capacity operations 
necessitated higher depreciation charges. 





Zo ensure an abundance of steel in the future 

In view of the steel industry’s large-scale 
expansion, we believe that steel supply will 
be adequate to meet demand within a short 
time. At present, the future outlook is un- 
certain. But thoroughly modern plants and 
equipment and a highly skilled and ex- 
perienced organization give us confidence 
that National Steel will be able to meet 
future conditions to the best advantage of 
employees, stockholders, communities in 
which our plants are located, and the 
nation at large. 








1948 AT A GLANCE 


1948 1947 
Net Seite aasc ss ok ce ona $436,522,051 $328,957,189 
Total Incomie............. 439,107,387 330,836,584 
Materials, services and 
other expenses.......... 230,101,169 175,251,290 
Wages and salaries........ 106,973,186* 90,106,223* 
Depreciation and 
depletion. ... .c<.cecee-. 21,506,270 12,853,292 
Interest and expense 
on long term debt....... 1,257,143 1,257,143 
gi eS ee eee 39,148,113 24,529,848 
Net €artined:. .......... 40,121,506 26,838,788 
Net earnings per share..... $16.35 $12.03 
*In addition to the amount of wages and salaries paid for 
production in 1948, National Steel paid $3,735,870 
for work on construction, making the actual total payroll 
$110,709,056. In 1947, the total payroll was $95,113,863. 
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Owning and Operating 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Which Letter Paper 
SELLS for You as 
it SAVES for You? 


Rising LETTER PAPER 


For All of Your Important Letters 
4 am Molth an dl oticlanel amt iehalolalsta They know paper 
Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass 





Start your letter off with the right im 
pression. Use Rising Letter Paper 
paper ''R”’ below. It. contains the five 
qualities rated highest by executives 
Rising is right for letters otfice 
forms records documents 


direct mail 














4PPplicable 
faxes for this 
new Burroughs! 
8 columns ; 






c Capa- 
ity 999.999. 99 









Yes, blondes prefer Burroughs adding machines. 
So do brunettes and titians. This is substantiated 
by the greater number of Burroughs adding 
machines in use, and explained by the unmatched 
smoothness and sureness of Burroughs operation. 
It’s smart management, and good employee 
relations, to choose the machine operators prefer. 
Choose Burroughs! Call your local Burroughs 
office or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 









DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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THE STOCKHOLDER 


(Continued from page 18) 


vestment by stockholders. True, the 
directors who determine dividends are 
chosen by vote of the stockholders, but 
the average stockholder’s resultant con- 
trol of the situation in practise is notori- 
ously remote. 

Beyond all doubt an overwhelming 
majority of owners of corporate stocks 
including, certainly, the present writer 
would deplore governmental interven- 
tion such as that inherent in Section 102 
of the tax law, for instance. But it 
should not require extraordinary fore- 
sight to find food for thought in the 
extent of regulation and supervision 
to which the relatively small propor- 
tion of the permanent capital raised by 
corporations last year from voluntary 
contributions was subjected. 

One explanation of corporate fru- 
gality with dividends which has con- 
siderable credence is that large stock- 
holders do not want increased dividends 
only to have them taxed in the confisca- 
tory brackets of the individual income 
tax. Conceivably there is an element 
of truth in this, but if the number of 
all individuals in the country who are 
stockholders is approximately 5,500,000 
as estimated by Federal Reserve authori- 
ties, then the all-time high dividends of 
$7.8 billion last year were on the aver- 
age about $1,400 per individual stock- 
holder. 

Again, there can be derived from the 
Federal Reserve Survey of Consumer 
Finances an indication that fewer than 
one-fifth of all persons owning securi- 
ties of any type, other than obliga- 
tions of the United States, own more 
than $25,000 worth of such securities as 
valued at early 1948 prices. The New 
York Times of October 26, 1948, re- 
ported that no single individual owned 
as much as 1 per cent of United States 
Steel stock; nobody owned as much as 
one-third .of 1 per cent of American 
Telephone & Telegraph, and that one- 
fourth of General Electric Company’s 
248,850 stockholders were owners of less 
than ten shares apiece. 

The reports of large corporations 
show that, as a general thing, the aver- 
age holding of their shares is very much 
less than 100 shares per stockholder. 
These circumstances add up to show 
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that the average owner of common 
stock certainly is not an individual like- 
ly to be taxed in the very high brackets 
or unperturbed by the high cost of 
living. 

Contrary to generally accepted no- 
menclature, undistributed profits do not 
constitute all the earnings retained in 
a business. Earnings appropriated for 
the reserves for depreciation and deple- 
tion are now admitted by economists 
to be “formative of capital,” but in the 
orthodox industrial (though not in the 
public utility) balance sheet the resul- 
tant reserves are deducted from the 
property accounts as though the corre- 
sponding capital had vanished when 
entered in the books. 


Reserves Are Insurance 


Now the cost of abandoning plant 
and equipment, and the diminution of 
the investment utilized therefore, does 
not occur until abandonment takes 
place; at which time the cost is ab- 
sorbed in the reserve for depreciation 
without affecting the then current com- 
putation of profit or loss. Reserves for 
depreciation are, therefore, insurance 
provided to compensate for the ultimate 
retirement of property which becomes, 
for one reason or another, no longer 
used or useful. 

These reserves are built up from earn- 
ings and depleted by actual abandon- 


ments, and so long as a balance remains | 


in the reserve account that balance rep- 


resents earnings retained and employed | 
in the business fully as much as does the | 
undistributed surplus. Similarly, a re- | 


serve for depletion is insurance pro- 
vided to reimburse the enterprise for 
its investment in natural resources if 
and when they are exhausted. 
Everyone who has had an extended 


experience in business administration | 


knows the impossibility of accurately 
predicting how long any of the various 
items that go to make up a plant ac- 
count will last, what will happen to 
necessitate replacements, or when it 
will happen. Underestimates of useful 
life are more prevalent than overesti- 
mates, and quite prudently so. 
Depletion of natural resources is per- 
haps more predictable, but the con- 
tingent nature of its current cost is 
illustrated by the Department of Com- 
merce’s practise of ignoring it in statis- 
tics on national income since the off- 
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aia —> BRINGS 
marxering INDUSTRIAL SELLER 

SELLERS 
AND 

It’s not necessary for sellers to BUYERS 

go all around Robin Hood’s TOGETHER 

barn to find prospective buyers. 

Sellers can get together with FASTER 


buyers faster, with less sales ef- 
fort and at less cost by using 
a new marketing technique. 

Here’s how it works: Sweet’s Service distributes your catalog to the hand- 
picked organizations and individuals who represent the bulk of buying 
power in your market. Your catalog is distributed in a bound file (brought 
up to date each year) and is kept at buyers’ fingertips at all times. It 
can’t get lost, mislaid or misfiled. As a result, your catalog is used by more 
ready-to-buy prospects. This creates more selling opportunities for your 
representatives. Yet, the cost to you for catalog preparation, printing, 
filing and distribution averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man give you the complete story? 





CATALOG . & e¥ 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he's ready to buy 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The following Canadian firms seek —— mM 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- eS ai yi virisit 
facture your products in Canada... « Exchange trssrag? ‘4 
manufacturing rights — asaee|-| 


complete production . . 


- **e Render professional services. 


_@ Purchase parts to | 
.@ Import and distribute i=. 
your goods. .-.e Actas factory representatives... 


e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... Z 
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Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary & Vancouver, 
WILTON C. EODIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & C0., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Bidg., Vancouver, B. C. Tel. Tatlow 1161, 
GUNOERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
LAIRD, SPRAGUE & C0., Chartered Accountants, 
Curry Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydnev & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
372 Bay St., Toronto; 45 6th St., Chatham, Ont. 
P. S. ROSS & SONS. Montreal, 1, Oue., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 


Aporaisers 


THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Pl. 5034. 


Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL AND ASSO- 
CIATES, Architects, Engineers, Time Building, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. Telephone 92288. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 


Engrs., Vancouver, B. C. Building Investment Counsel. 


Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common S., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
LEITH AND DYKE, LIMITED, 325 Howe Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. Established 1894. Customs 
Brokers and Forwarding Agents. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 


Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. Groc- 
eries, hardware, drugs etc. Cover all Canada. 
IACK FROST SALES ‘itp, (B 10), Saint John, N. B. 
Grocery Brokers. Importers. Maritimes coverage. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N.S. Sales 
Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches. 


General Merchandise Distribution 
PARR & CO., H. J. (B. 694), London. Whol. dist. 
genl. hdwe., household appl., plubg. fixtures, oil htg. 
and elec., gas and liquid gas ranges. 


Hardware, Sporting Goods. Radio, Electrical 
and Household Ann! ances 
HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B. C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse, Vancouver. 
FRED C. MYERS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
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SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 15 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 


eral trade, chiefly hard lines. 

Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
SHANAHANS, LTD., Vancouver. Also Calgary and 
Winnipeg. Western Canada distributors, industrial 
chemicals and raw materials. 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 


Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 


Investments 
RENE-T. LECLERC, INC., 240 St. James St., 
Montreal. Corporate financing of U. S. branch hams 


in Province of Quebec 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. Apart- 


ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 

Legal 
CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 
Solicitors, Hall Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers & Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Tel. 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General Pratice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers & Solicitors. Royal 
Securities Bldg., Saint John, N. B. Tel. 3-2516. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 


Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. Plumbing & 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 

VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO., LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building supply lines. 
Machinery, Metal Products, 

Farm Equipment 
COUTTS MACH. CO., LTD., Edmonton, Alta. Mfrs. 
sawmills, truck grain loaders. Distributors farm and 

industrial machinery. Seek tractor. 

CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. Equip. (Est. 1911.) 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded 
plate work, general engineering. 

WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B. C. Est. 1874. Exch. Mfg. Rts. Gen. Machy. 


Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260° University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. 
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DURO-LITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, 
Calgary, Alberta. Seek Canada-wide distribution, 
electrical, automotive and hardware lines. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 

JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. FI. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. ‘only. 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug and grocery trade all Canada. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Seek con- 
tacts Maritime Provinces Products for Export. 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 


Novelties, Leather Coods. Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 

Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 


tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 








We Buy for Re-Sale 
as distributors of general machinery for road 
work, contractors, farmers. governments. 
cities, counties, miners, golf courses. builders 
and Joggers. 

WILLARD EQUIPMENT, LTD. 


(Established 1919) 


860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B. C. 











29,569 Presidents — 


There are 29,569 company 
presidents reached by DUN’S | 
REVIEW each month. A | 
name-by-name analysis shows | 
that they are the heads of | 
active companies throughout 
industry and business. !n ad- 
dition, within an average total | 
edition of 84,666, there are 
16,785 Owners, Partners, and 
Chairmen; 2,920 Vice-Presi- 
dents: 2,479 Treasurers; 
3,313 Secretaries, etc. De- 
tailed breakdown of circula- 
tion, by titles, type and size 
of business, available 
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setting value of new discoveries is not 
credited to property. Depreciation and 
depletion are liabilities a)) right, but 
liabilities of decidedly contingent char- 
acteristics, and all contingent reserves 
obviously are represented by funds re- 
tained in some form among the assets 
unless and until the contingency even- 
tuates. For instance, when a corpora- 
tion insures itself against loss by fire, 
as some do, it possesses and utilizes the 
insured property as well as the insur- 
ance so long as no fire occurs. 

Under the concept that these reserves 
are, so to speak, a positive liability as 
in public utility accounting, and not a 
negative asset as in orthodox industrial 
accounting, they constitute capital con- 
tributed by common stock if there are 
no arrears of interest or of dividends 
on preferred stock. They should be 
recognized as a constituent of the equity 
for common, as an element of its “book 
value,” at the date of the balance sheet, 
and as part of the investment for which 


management is responsible. 


Rate of Return Distorted 


Now the point of all this is that far 
more earnings are retained in business, 
and dividends on common stock con- 


stitute a far less lucrative return on the 


investment related thereto, than “gen- | 
erally accepted accounting principles” | 


prevalent in industrial activities imply. 
The investment in the assets that are 
used to carry on the business is under- 
stated and the rate of return produced 
by earnings or by common dividends 
seems higher than is the case corre- 
spondingly. The distortion is magni- 
fed when computing the rate of return 
earned on the equity for the common 
stock. 

As a case well in point take the third 
quarter report of General Motors Cor- 
poration in 1948. Computations based 
on the orthodox accounting followed 
by the corporation indicate that gross 
income (net plus interest and discount) 
for the first nine months of 1948 was 
about 16 per cent of total assets held 
at the first of the year. When the de- 
ducted reserve for depreciation is added 
back to the assets the rate earned then 
becomes a trifle over 12 per cent. 

The $317,458,987 reported as the 
“amount earned on common capital 
stock” in the period was nearly 25 per 
cent on the sum of that stock’s par value 





saving in space.” 


WHY WE CHOSE 


ee ——— —— 


ECONOMY. Nothing to buy or rent— 
work is done by Remington Rand’s own 


experienced operators on their own ma- 
chines at a predetermined cost. Ideal 
for “one-time” or periodic microfilming 
requirements. 


COMPLETE FILM INDEXING. All records 
are indexed right on the film as thor- 
oughly as paper files. Finding time is 
reduced by more than 90%. Records 
are certified to facilitate use as legal 
evidence. 


QUALITY, PERMANENCE. Film is pro- 
cessed in a modern laboratory in accord- 
ance with U. S. Bureau of Standards 
requirements for permanency. Every 
roll is triple checked for density and 
resolution, completeness of coverage, 
and accuracy of indexing. 





Why we had our records 
put on MICROFILM 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: “Savings in floor space, preservation of 
old records, faster reference —all these factors influenced us to 
have 12 million weekly premium applications microfilmed.” 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER: “The active records of several thou- 


sand salaried employees were put on film for easier reference.” 


BANK: “We saved 98% in filing space by having 540,000 letters and 


withdrawal tickets microfilmed.” 


HOTEL: “Microfilming of guest records has made possible an efficient 


planned records retention program as well as a considerable 


Remington Rand Microfilm Service 


NO INTERRUPTION OF ROUTINE. Work 
is done either on your premises or on 
Remington Rand’s. They prepare 
records and microfilm them without 


disturbing your records procedure. 


EXPERT ANALYSIS OF RECORDS. 
Remington Rand will analyze your 
records problem and initiate a planned 
records retention program. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKiET. Photo 
Records Div., Remington Rand Inc., 
Room 233, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
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here’s the answer 
fo your procurement 
P problems 





Obtaining and getting 
delivery of materials or 
equipment to meet your 
requirements is essential 
to prevent costly delays 
in your business 
operations. 


That's why many companies are 
turning their problems over to 
EBAsco procurement—experienced 
purchasing, expediting, inspection 
and traffic men who see the job 
through from start to finish. 


YOU GET WHAT YOU WANT 


Purchasing men make nation-wide 
or world-wide search for products, 
machines, fabricating facilities. 
They write the contract on the 
best terms for you, and see that 
these terms are satisfactorily ful- 
filled. 


PRODUCED—AS SPECIFIED 


Expediters and inspectors keep 
your job moving on_ schedule 
through the supplier’s plant .. . 
inspect and test materials, on the 
spot . . . make sure they’re “‘as 
specified”’ before they leave. 


DELIVERED ON TIME 


Traffic men handle your shipment 
via any type of carrier—rail, 
water, express, highway or air... 
clear it all along the route .. . get 
it to where you need it, when you 
need it. 


For procurement control you can 
depend on, turn your problem over 
to Esasco. Our 40 years of accom- 
plishment assures you of expert 
purchasing, expediting, inspection 
and traffic services. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


nS * CONs> 
att 00 


Cy f % 
om EBAScoe 
in the world. % SCO - 


Ebasco Teamwork gete 
things done anywhere 
»* 


ty * 
8s consv” 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 
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and the surplus, generally regarded as 
book value, at the first of the year. But 
when reserves for depreciation and obvi- 
ously contingent liabilities (not includ- 
ing those accrued for the employees’ 
bonus or benefit plans) are recognized 
as part of the equity for common, the 
rate earned thereon shrinks to less than 
15 per cent. A corresponding adjust- 
ment of dividends paid on common in 
the period reduces an apparent rate of 
8.54 per cent to 5.1 per cent. 


Larger Retained Earnings 


By taking the increase in gross assets 
(depreciation reserves not deducted) in 
the nine months and reducing it by the 
increase in all liabilities to the public 
and to the employees we arrive at the 
amount of earnings retained in the busi- 
ness under the writer’s concept. We 
find this to have been 42 per cent greater 
than the amount implied by the ortho- 
dox accounting, and 2.7 times, instead 
of 1.9 times, the dividends paid on com- 
mon. There having been no change in 
preferred stock during the period, all 
retained earnings were contributed by 
the common stock. 

Nothing in this article is intended to 
disparage liberal provisions from earn- 
ings in order to prepare for the ultimate, 
and inevitable, disappearance of an in- 
vestment in plant and equipment or to 
question the good faith of corporate 
executives who interpret literally the 
“generally accepted principles of ac- 
counting” as attested by their auditors. 
The intention is to ask that corporate 
management realize how much of the 
earnings really are being “retained in 
the business” and just what rate of re- 
turn is being earned for, as well as paid 
on, all the investment attributable to 
common stock. 

The present seems a good time for 
the corporations to question an account- 
ing practise which can incite overstate- 
ment of the rate of return earned on 
the capital required to run their busi- 
nesses and tends to support charges that 
profits are excessive. 

Contending that “corporations, by 
and large, are enjoying exorbitant, 
record-breaking profits with which 
....” they could “.... grant increased 
wages without increasing prices” in 
The Atlantic Monthly for July 1948, 
Philip Murray also said that “business 
men among themselves most always 
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Construction and Engineering 


PNEUMATIC PRESSURE 
GROUTING 
INTRUSION and 
CONCRETE WORK 


RESTORATION—and strengthening of 
weak, ruptured or impaired structures. 
SOIL STABILIZATION—by deep sub- 
grade consolidation of filled ground, silt 
deposits or other unstable ground for- 
mations. 

SEALING—of subterranean flows of 
water under buildings, dams, and other 
structures. Construction of submerged 
Dams, Groundwater control for Mines, 
Subways, Aqueducts, Seawalls, etc. 
CEMENTATION—of loose or fractured 
rock strata, gravel or rip-rap deposits to 
prevent danger from slides, falls, or in- 
filtration. 

PRESSCRETE FOUNDATION PILES— 
built-in-place without vibration, noise or 
ground disturbance. No limits to length, 
size or shape. 

PRESSCRETE ENCASING—For repair or 
protection of maritime foundation piling 
attacked or endangered by teredos, dry- 
rot, fire, rust, impact, abrasion or other 
marine hazards. 


Write for complete information. 


te Dresscrete c 
Incorporated 
243 Graybar Bldg. - New York 17, N. Y. 
































Picturesque and beautiful are the many 

tours you can make in historic Québec— 
around the romantic Gaspé Peninsula—down the 
rugged north shore of the St. Lawrence to the 
Saguenay and Lake St. John—up through Mon- 
treal to the Laurentians—south to the storied 
Eastern Townships. And everywhere you will be 
welcomed with truly French-Canadian hospitality 
in comfortable inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
For help planning your vacation or for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportunities 
in our province, write the Provincial Publicity 


Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Can- 
ada, or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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is “peanuts”? 


bane may save only “peanuts” by changing 
one business form to meet a new 

situation. "But being able to change every form— 
your entire systems work—change them 

quickly and economically, can mean a 
substantial saving. 

You can have this important flexibility by 
using A. B. Dick mimeographs. And you won’t 
sacrifice speed, legibility, over-all economy, or 
easy operation to get this flexibility. For unlike 
other duplicating processes, mimeographing 
makes no compromise with one quality to 
excel in another. Mimeographing 
is BALANCED duplicating. 

Ask your nearby A. B. Dick representative 
to explain BALANCED duplicating. 

Or, send in the coupon below for full details. 








Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


 A.B.Dick 


the first name in mimeographing 


MODEL 435 


The last word in a 
mimeograph. Table-top 
model with built-in 
electric motor. Lets 

- operator sit down. 
Model 27 stand with 
foot control illustrated. 
For use with all makes 
of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


See our display at the NOMA convention in Philadelphia 
BOOTHS 216-218 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. DR-549 


NEW ACCESSORIES 720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Complete new line of 
styli, lettering guides, 

and screen plates. 
Produce professional 





1 would like complete information on how BALANCED Duplicating 
can help me to reduce operating costs. 


















looking copies with a NAME 
wide range of type faces, 
illustrations, drawings, on 
and shadings. New aeciggh Oras COMPANY 
roll point stylus makes sii 
handwriting easy. ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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Penny pincher? p 


... positively! ... so penurious with postage, the 
PB mailing scale saves money in any office, 
time and effort, too!... Automatic pendulum 
mechanism weighs mail precisely and instantly 
... Clear, wide-spaced markings on eye-level 
chart show exact postage needed at first peek 
... Cuts down costly overpaid postage and 
embarrassing underpaid “Postage Due”... . built to 
last for years! ... Also available: 70 lb. parcel post 
scale... Call or write for illustrated booklet... 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 











© 


... Originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities. 
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(1) 1574 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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USED REGULARLY BY 
Bell Telephone System 













Meets the standards 
of one of the country’s 
largest users of 
FLOOR MACHINES 


Brushes last longer, matting 

is eliminated by alternating 

brush positions, changing 
direction of brush 
rotation 






Counter-rotating twin brushes 
eliminate torque thrust 







Engineered balance q wv 
distributes weight for ; ge 


maximum efficiency Find out why the Corbin Model “E” 
and ease of operation ‘ i 
Floor Machine cuts floor maintenance 
costs and keeps floors better, longer. 
Write for free bulletins and full infor- 
mation. Corbin Screw Division, The 
American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 
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express profits as a per cent of invested 
capital... ” and“.... only by repudi- 
ating traditional profit-measures ... . 
can the present huge profits be made 
to appear normal.” Mr. Murray is a 
man of considerable influence, and it 
would not be amiss if CIO statisticians, 
as well as the economists in the Federal 
Reserve System and in the Department 
of Commerce were disabused of the 
present notion that the exhausted ap- 
propriations for depreciation or deple- 
tion constitute “gone value,” as it were. 


Achieving the Impossible 


A compilation by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of the assets of all cor- 
porations filing balance sheets with 
their tax returns reports capital assets, 
less depreciation and depletion in un- 
stated amounts, as having decreased be- 
tween 1939 and 1943. In that interval 
we more than doubled the physical vol- 
ume of our industrial output, if we 
can believe the statistics of the Federal 
Reserve System, and, according to the 
Department of Labor, employment in 
manufacturing increased by more than 
70 per cent. With all due respect to 
our industrial technologists, belief in a 
doubled output and the huge increase 


| in employment all without increase of 





the investment in the tools of produc- 
tion is impossible. 

We are dealing with a situation in 
which the corporations want more capi- 
tal, while what probably the majority 
of stockholders want is a larger share 
of current corporate income for them- 
selves. A third party of interest is the 
stockholder who, for one reason or an- 
other, is well content to have the greater 
part of his share of the earnings with- 
held and reinvested in the business. 

On top of this we have a disturb- 
ing lack of investor-interest in corporate 
equities, and much room for doubt 
whether this is the cause or the effect 
of restricting dividends to less than half 
of current profits. Cannot the desires 
of these three interested parties be mu- 
tualized, at least to a considerable ex- 
tent, by a greater use of stock dividends ? 

True, in theory a stock dividend con- 
veys no advantage to the recipient for 
it produces no change in his share in 
ownership of the corporation. But a 
corporation of the kind comprehended 
in this review will have a ready mar- 
ket, at some price, for its stock, and 
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of Commerce | 
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Around 
the World 








... you will find the Chase network of branches 


and correspondent banks. 


Through this organization, the Chase can provide 
both up-to-the-minute information and the technical 


know-how of long experience in foreign trade. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


You are invited 


to send for our folder OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
“Import and Exchange 

Regulations of the HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Principal Countries Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 

of the World. OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


London « Frankfurt/Main * Heidelberg * Stuttgart * Tokyo * Osaka * Havana * San Juan * Panama ¢ Colon « Cristobal + Balboa 
Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D. F. * Buenos Aires * Rome * Cairo * Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris « Shanghai « Hong Kong » Tientsin 
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How to talk 
your way 
through 

inter-office + 











EXECUTONE Intercommunication 
speeds your voice right through walls, 
doors and floors—really gets things 
done! A flick of your finger puts you 
in instant touch with anyone in any 
department! 


Executone’s voice-to-voice contact 
makes unnecessary the endless walk- 
ing, waiting — the time wastes and pro- 
duction delays so common in office and 
factory routine. It relieves switchboard 
congestion by eliminating “inside” 
calls. In time saved, efficiency gained, 
Executone soon pays for itself! 


U-L approved — unconditionally 
guaranteed! Over 100,000 successful 
installations. You'll want to know all 
about Executone...so fill out the 
coupon and mail it now! 


frecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. E-1 " 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. , 
Without obligation please Jet me have i 
further information on Executone: i 
(0 INTER-COMMUNICATION I 
(] VOICE-PAGING & WORK MUSIC i 
i 
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Name. 





Firm 
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while sale of his stock dividend will 
reduce a stockholder’s percentage of 
ownership it should not reduce the 
amount of the investment represented 
by his pre-dividend holdings any more 
than would a cash dividend in like 
amount. 

Given an open market, the recipient 
of a stock dividend is free to let his 
earnings accumulate in the business if 
he so elects or to cash some of them in, 
as he sees fit. In the latter case he will 
be taxed on the basis of a capital gain, 
under ordinary circumstances. 


A Statement of Intentions 


Any stock dividend should by all 
means be accompanied by a full disclo- 
sure of the management’s intentions 
and expectations in relation to the 
retained earnings represented by the 
dividend. To the best of the writer’s 
knowledge and belief this would be an 
innovation in corporate practise in this 
country. 

The stockholder should have very 
much the same information that is re- 
quired in a prospectus offering a new 
issue of stock, although some of the 
voluminous historical matter required 
in such prospectuses could well be left 
out. Without such information the 
stockholder, in most cases, has little 
upon which to base a decision as to sell- 
ing or holding his dividend. 

Profits not justifiably required for ad- 
ditions or betterments should, of course, 
be paid out in cash dividends. There 
would seem to be no good reason why 
profits that are so required should not 
be represented by stock dividends. The 
practically arbitrary retention of the 
greater part of profits without the 
direct consent of stockholders at large 
or any appreciable effort to convince 
them that the retention is to their ad- 
vantage is, this writer suspects, a prime 
reason why common stocks do not com- 
mand prices commensurate with the 
all-time high earnings now being re- 
ported by most enterprises organized 
for profit. 

Net receipts in pari-mutuel opera- 
tions are estimated by the Department 
of Commerce as having been $238 mil- 
lion in 1947. This is understood to rep- 
resent betting of about six times that 
amount. If so, then at least as much 
was bet on the horses that year as was 
paid for new issues of corporate com- 
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A truly great hotel main- 
taining the finest traditions 
of Continental Service! A 
minute from Grand Cen- 
tral & Airlines Terminal. 


Madison Ave. at 46th St. 
Frank L. Swadiey, Gen'l, M 
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ON HOUSE 


ATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A “T” 


¢ in 5,000 Lots |“ 
5%¢ in 1,000 Lots 
EACH 5799 per 100 


; Postcards $23 per 1000: Mounted Enlargements (30x40) $3. 85 


Made from your negative or photo. 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price. 
Made under supervision of famous James J. Kriegsmann 
ANY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, ‘5 
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THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes...with 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK HICAGO ... PHILADELPHIA 

sn wennty al pensions elites 










SPEED ssipasoe 10 your cr 


tomers. Save $50 a month with Marsh 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! Elec- 
tric and Hand Operated machines cut 
YY”, %”, 1” letters. For sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this 
to business letterhead with name. 

MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


62Marsh Building + Belleville (i1.,0.S.A. 
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$25% MILLION 


4% 
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$1% MILLION 


$30 MILLION 


$16% MILLION 


1.6% 


$3% MILLION 


5.4% 
Proftt lo Atockheoldlens 


(DIVIDENDS) $11% MILLION 












16% 
Mages E Galeria 


$33% MILLION 


get 5.4% of 1948 sales dollar 


LARGEST DOLLAR PROFITS IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 
According to the bookkeepers, Union Oil Company made a 
net profit during 1948 of $31,293,000. 

If this bookkeeping profit represented the company’s 
actual “take,” our 34,035 common stockholders would be 
throwing their hats in the air. 


BUT HERE’S THE JOKER 
53% of these profit dollars had to be plowed right back into 
high-cost equipment, facilities and oil properties. 

Another 11% had to go into working capital. 

So the actual “take”—profits that were drawn out of the 
business in the form of dividends to stockholder-owners — 
came to $11,320,000. This amounted to a return of only 
9.4% on our total sales of $209,000,000, or 5.6% on the 
capital invested in the company. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 


*Taxes in chart do not include $35,200,403 which we collected for Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities from our customers; taxes paid by our 
suppliers; or personal taxes paid by our stockholders and employees. 
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WHY DID WE HAVE TO PLOW BACK 
2/4, OF OUR PROFITS? 

1. Under the tax laws, a corporation can set 
sums aside each year to replace equipment and 
oil properties when they’re worn out. (These 
sums are represented in “Depreciation and De- 
pletion” segment of big chart.) But the sums 
you’re allowed to set aside are based on what 
these things cost when you acquired them —not 
on what it costs to replace them today. Since 
those depreciation funds aren’t adequate to 
replace equipment and oil properties at today’s 
prices, we have to make up the difference some- 
where—or go out of business. That’s where one 
part of the “profit” dollars went—replacement. 


2. Every housewife knows that it takes more 
dollars to meet daily expenses today than it used 
to. A corporation’s daily expenses have increased 
just like the average family’s. That’s where the 
other part of our “profit” dollars went —into in- 
creased working capital required for day-to-day 
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. .. With the New July 1949 State Edition 
of the Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book 
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- fy, 1949 State Edition of the Bun & Bradstr : 


Reference Book will be able to tee off on the sdles 











_ opportunities in his territory. The 56 State Editions, wie 4 $ 
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areas, list the names of new concerns that have ‘ 4 


sprung up in the past six months as well os thousands ez 9 
4 
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of outlets recently affected by changes na Q 
a, i £ if 
\ : PPower. This handy-5 x 7 inch sales plannin g.too will? 3} t 
we - oe a” 
a ' fielp your salesman decide i 





‘e ' "where to go, whom to see, _»f 
eo wr —<—_— 





\ and how much to” sell. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. j 
CC. om ool 


P. O. Box 803 
Church Street Annex 
New York 8, N. Y. 






Gentlemen: 


Send us State Pocket Edition Reference Books checked below. It is understood that the books are loaned at the rate shown 
below for our exclusive use as subscribers. 





Alabama........ $10 i Without Chicago. 14 a MORAN < 2-.'0'sc:600 8 Pennsylvania...... 18 
RUE oan a.0tcwie Se re Ci a2 12 le ee 10 Without Philadelphia 16 
Arizona.......e. 8 > Indiona.......... 12 iS Nevada.......... 8 \ > Philadelphia... 1 
Arkansas......... BOT BOW sais <0 0:08 11 \ ~— = NewHampshire.... 8 Rhode Island...... 8 
California........ 6 hE iscsi 11 New Jersey....... 14 South Carolina..... 10 
Colorado \. <:0:<\s.<s. NO. > ( Reattay sees 11 New Mexico....... 8 South Dakota...... 8 
Connecticut....... 11 \ > Lovisiana......... 10 New York Tennessee......-- 11 
Delaware........ 8 oe MEME SitaSeales 8 Without N. Y. City. 16 TOROS isc cccc ccc 16 
Dist.of Columbia... 8 > Maryiand 2650.0 07 Greater N. Y. City.. 18 \ — ROME i otic! ciate sales 8 
ee eee 11 , Massachusetts. . . . . 14 North Carolina..... 11 VGHMONY. <6 25.6050 8 
Sebigid...< 0's... 17). Michigan: ....5..0% 14 North Dakota...... 8 VIFQMUG « o'e.5:0.6:0 v0 11 
Hawaii Territory... 8\—— > Minnesota........ 12 CHRD a einiss0:0's 5:0 16 Washington......- 11 
ORGS Sea aera 8 {> Mississippi. ....... 10 Oklahoma........ 11 West Virginia...... 10 
POS fi is sais 18 = MiSIOUN s'i0\0s:<8.0:0< 12 OnagOn 5 a.0605.. exis 10 Wisconsin.....++++ 12 
Wyoming... 8 

NAME OF COMPANY— —_—___ . ‘ eee ee ee ee 
ADDRESS es : _— STATE. orig site nt a th es 
INDIVIDUAL SIGNING —_—_— —— —____— . _—_______—— 
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The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORKS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN GOODS AND 
HOLLOWWARE. A1 QUALITY. “WHITE CAT” BRAND. 
BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN. JAN LUYKENSTRAAT 64, AMSTER- 
DAM. CABLE: QUOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
ae AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION 'TRANS- 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings aud hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware, 
GENERAL PAPER COMPANY—Amsterdam 
Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: 
Paper and Board—export all over the world 
Annual turnover (1948) $6,000,000 
J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen. Holland. Catte~: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
Lk. ILUNIUS, Baarn (Holland). Kepresentative for Holland of Iran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 
INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 
KAHA., N.V. BUTTON WORKS. HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 
KALKER NORDEN, Prof. Tulpstraat 6, Amsterdam. Established 1850. 


Gepacy 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870. 
General importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
technical goods. 

V. S. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. Im- 
porters and distributors of tool machinery and sheet working machinery. 
Annual (1948) turnover $800,000. Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 38 leaflets. 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable 
address: IIAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools. hardware, etc. 

N. V. OVERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, 
P. O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
shells, cocaine, kapok, and other overseas products. 

OXYDE., N. V.. LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS. CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 

“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, ete., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 

ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOE MACHINERY, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 


Telegraphic address: Kalmord Amsterdam (Tanner’s Council Code). 


Raw hides and skins. Import, Export and Commission. First class in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 


VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH. Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Wholesalers 
iron and steel, light railway material, non-ferrous metals. Wants 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 
ZWIIJSEN & CO’s Trading Co.; IJselstraat 7, ROTTERDAM. 
Importers and Wholesalers. Cable: “Favourite.” 


GIPS TRADING 
AND 


HOLDING COMPANY 


(Gips Handel- en Bellingsmij N. V.) 
Oranjestraat 9 


THE HAGUE HOLLAND 


railway-sleepers and poles 
shipping and wood-preserving 
tar distilling and tar-products 
general merchants 


selling agents demanded. 

C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1775, 
Viaardingen, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
KWANTEN. P. O. Box 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 
Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


Phone Privacy 


Steel 








mon stock issued for other require- | 
ments than refunding. 

This would seem to indicate that the 
dearth of “venture capital” may not be 
so great as supposed. It is doubtful that 
even the most venturesome specula- 
tors could be interested in ventures on 
which they would not collect more than 
40 per cent of such winnings. 


Owners Widely Dispersed 


The Federal Reserve Survey previ- 
ously mentioned indicates that corpo- 
rate stock is owned in at least one family 
out of every ten in the country. This 
confirms Mr. Hal. B. Dewar’s statement 
to the Investment Bankers’ Association 
on December 10 that “Wall Street is 
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YOUR PHONE PROBLEMS 
SOLVED! } 







@ PRIVACY 

© OFFICE QUIET 

© BETTER HEARING 
THE NEW IMPROVED 


HUSH-A-PHONE 


Snaps on transmitter. Wt. 5 oz. 
A Lifetime of service for $10. 
| Request Liter. or Call WA. 9-1940 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
L 43 West 16th Street * N. Y. C. 
i -) 42 5 a Fee Sane 





40,858 MANUFACTURERS 
DUN'S REVIEW REACHES THE 
PRESIDENTS AND TOP  EXECU- 
TIVES OF 40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 

















HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI} 








THE ONLY 
SUITABLE not symbolic of our industry. It is Main 
ADJECTIVE “hee appease te? 
7 THE Street where securities must go if we H. ALBERT DE BARY ¢ C9. n.v. 
SUBSTANTIVES are to continue in a free economy.” MERCHANT-BANKERS 





As widespread conglomerations of 
small investors, large corporations can- 
not expect that their officers and direc- 
tors will command the confidence of 
their constituents which conceivably 
might prevail in more closely knit or- 
ganizations. An attitude that “Father 
knows best” how to dispose of the cor- 
porate profits is probably resented more 
on Main Street than it is on Wall Street. 

The sophisticated investor knows 


AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 





“TIE” 
and 


“SCARF” 


IN THE 
DICTIONARY 
OF FASHION! 

EXPORT ALL OVER THE WORLD 

Manufacturers of ties and scarves 

Jodenbreestreat 14 Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: DASLUCKY 











_ REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 23 MILLIONS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND -« HEERENGRACHT 450 
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Inexpensive 


DUPLICATE 
COPIES 


vee) 


RECORDS * REPORTS * SALES & SYSTEMS 

FORMS + BULLETINS DIRECTIONS 

LABELS * PACKAGE INSERTS * SALES & 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


Best for office duplicating, the offset process 
gives clean, black copies, comparable to 
printing, at much lower cost. Run only the 
number of copies you want, when you want 
them. Save on printed matter inventory; 
keep all printed matter up to date. Versatile 
offset gives you a greater range for produc- 
ing record and promotional material than 
any other office duplicating process. Run 
your job from simple, inexpensive 


- Type, handwrite, 
draw on them, 
Gs easily 





as on 
any piece 
of paper. 


paper 
MASTER PLATES Seeeoae 


Run them through typewriters, tabulators, 
teletypes, adding, billing, bookkeeping and 
addressing machines. Erase on them without 
risk of messy-looking changes. Add progres- 
sive data any time. Ready for instant use. 
No waiting, no wasted paper, before clean- 
impressions. Made in standard sizes, and 
flat packs for duplicating continuous sys- 
tems forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COLITHO 


. PLATE and brochure explaining versatile 


offset duplicating. Tell us what make offset 


duplicator you’re using. 
Or use the coupon below. 


COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 


Manufacturing Co., Inc, 
Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. f., N. Y. 


*Hernay ann tHe, 





oe oe oe ee ee es ee a ee 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I, N. Y. 


Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 
samples and details of Colitho Paper Master 
Plates. 


OO ON St TL EE EOE RE IES 


Make and Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used.............ccscsssssessesssessvees 





that when business is poor dividends 
must be reduced and that the basic ap- 
peal in common stock lies in consistent 
increases in dividends when business is 
good. Given full information about the 
reasons for, and anticipated results 
from expanding a corporation’s capital, 
a stockholder may be well satisfied to 
have a substantial part of his share of 
profits reinvested in the business but, 
naturally, he would like an option in 
the matter. This is something he does 
not now have; all he knows as a cer- 
tainty is that the increase in income 
from corporate dividends is lagging 
way behind the reported increases in 


corporate profits and in the other ele- | 


ments of the national income. 
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BUSINESS COUNSEL and 
Fact Finder 


Available for specific calls and represen” 
tation in the New York Metropolitan Dis- 
trict (for out-of-town businesses) to gauge 
prospective possibilities, to collect infor- 
mative business data, or to smooth the 
way for later buying or selling action by 
principals represented. 

Advisory guidance in market determination; sales-plan* 
ning; and direct advertising procedures and production, 
And particularly in relation to methods and equipment 


best adapted for large volume printing production by letter. 
press, lithography, or color rotogravure. Abundant references, 


Mail inquiries solicited. Fees moderate* 
ROBERT H. BUGGELN, Business Analys 


528 Chestnut St., Hempstead Gardens 
Long Island, New York 


















The Table 
That Never 


Disappoints po 


one we 
For mess halls, cafeterias, TERATS 
lunchrooms and all serving 


purposes. Address— 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY INC. 
4o CHURCH STRE COLFAX, IOWA 
Mr. Manufacturer: 


ARE YOU SEEKING 
||| MORE BUSINESS? 


Write us to-day for a NEW techniqgue- 


PURCHASING ADVISORY GUILD 
Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
































What tribute could be more thrilling 
than a lifelike bust in solid 

bronze of 
the founder, 
President or 
esteemed 
member 
of your 
Organization? 
(And, it costs 
less than you think!) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Complete Catalog of 
Bronze Tablets also available. 
















UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN (0., INC 
570 Broadway, Dept. DR, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 
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THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON ° 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS ° 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
BRUSSELS 











Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1949 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . 


- $ 697,335,740.28 














U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . . 920,757,578.35 

Loans and Bills Purchased . . . . . ~~ ~~ 1,012,290,013.76 
Public Securities. - » «$ 85,669,472.40 
Stock of Federal Beenie Bank . 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 8,603,449.38 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 10,373,456.80 

Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . . « « « 6,810,077.26 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,364,525.12 

122,820,980.96 

Bask: Peemisse) si 8 ww ee er Fe te 4,749,272.78 

Other Resl-Betate .«§ . 6 6 «+ se we ew 36,633.05 

Total Resources . . . - . ~. « $2,757,990,219.18 

LIABILITIES 

Capital ‘ ~ « « « « «$ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ee cia eta 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . .« -» 69,303,268.16 





Total Capital Funds . . 
Depasis . ts 6 6 6 


. $2,267,890,884.65 


- $ 369,303,268.16 











Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding . 41,649,391.54 
Total Deposits . . . + «© « © « « « «© 2,309,540,276.19 
Acceptances . . »- + «© + +$ 15,414,998.67 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 
for Investment... .- . 4,232,004.99 
$ 11,182,993.68 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1949. 3,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . .- - + «© «© «@ 707,019.45 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . - - 64,256,661.70 
79,146,674.83 


Total Liabilities . . 





- $2,757,990,219.18 


~ . - . 








Securities carried at $132,668,672.88 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 








J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 
Chairman of the Board, Duke Power Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL ¢ President, 
American Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 

W.PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

GANO PT President, 
he J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN Executive Vice- 
President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board 
Anaconda Peal Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C, POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON — Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 


THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


President 


CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 


Electric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 


Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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considerably. 


best attention. 


HEAD OFFICE 





CANADA 


A considerable number of prominent 
American firms doing business in Canada 
bank with us. They do so because, dur- 
ing the preliminary stage of establishing 
themselves here, we helped them very 


Our 93 years of cumulative experience in 
Canada are at your service. We assure 
you that your inquiries will receive our 


™'BANK*TORONTO 


INCORPORATED 1855 


(COR. KING AND BAY STREETS) 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 





TORONTO, CANADA 


BTM-26-49 














Pi. | 
/ THE ) HOTEL 
pe ey. fey nr 
air conditioned 
I6th AND K STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FRANK &. WEAKLY, Pres 





FOR RESERVATIONS: 


In Chicago Phone CEntral 6-6678 
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THANSEN) 








Faster fastening means surer saving. A 
Hansen Tacker will speed your tacking and 
stapling operations in the plant, shipping 
room, assembly line, and yard. Easily op- 
erated with one hand. Drives staples firmly 
and accurately where they are wanted. 
Holds scores of staples at one loading. 
Built to withstand continual use. 

You can easily learn the facts about the 





36 models of Hansen. Write for details. atic 


5019 RAVENSWOOD AVE CHICAGO4OILL 






A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 














In New York Phone Circle 7-7130 l . 














40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 
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OR ORGANIZED CRIME? 


T is the practice of insurance companies to pay 
honest claims promptly. It is also their purpose 
to expose fraudulent claims. 


While you enjoy the full protection and security 
of your insurance policy, your premium dollar is 
working for you and for the good of your com- 
munity through the fraud detection activity of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


Skilled investigators of the Association ceaselessly 
work to ferret out claim fakers who attempt to prey 










YOUR PREMIUM DOLLAR 
IS WORKING FOR YOU! 








i 
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upon the insurance dollar. The apprehension of 
these criminals saves millions in insurance costs 
and protects insurance rates in the public’s behalf. 


Through its affiliation with the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, The American 
Insurance Group emphasizes the strength of its 
slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-improving and 
ever-expanding Quality Protection since 1846. 














Newark, New Jersey 





The American Insurance Co. The Columbia Fire ! Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co, 


The Jersey Fire Underwriters 











No¥-Get-ba- Koh do} ame Wo ke bbate mb aat- Kod ab oh- Wn oX-S ode acat- Saket MEE 
determined by ACCURACY, DEPENDABILITY and 
oy am tp tp Dad ie ot r->'4 ob a-b aKol-lo Mos ¢-bac—baqk-bal-faboMb bag of bK-To! 
by the name Allen-Wales is your assurance of 
obtaining all three of these ¥-¥-{-bah oE- 8 Me t- Koh dob ao 


ALLEN W WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
mew. YORK 92, N. Y. 











